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BY JAMES A. MICHENER 


FIRST PUBLICATION, COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE 


TERRY MOORES 
HOLLYWOOD'S SEX ; 


If you are one of the 
1,250,000 families 
buying a home freezer 
this year... 


Save big money on food bills, buy meats at 
savings, save on shopping trips. Freeze your own 
fruits and vegetables. Be ready for guests at any time. 
Own a brand-new Kelvinator Freezer! Sensational 


new upright illustrated stores 630 pounds of foods in 

36 inches wide. Has four separate compart- 
s 31.4% more fast-freezing surface than 
other upright types! 


Compare them all and convince yourself that 
Kelvinator is the one for you! 


Look at the Kelvinator chest-type freezers. The compact, space-saving 13 
cu, ft, model shown above holds almost a quarter of @ ton of food. Freezer top 
rovides an extra work surface for your kitchen. Dependable S-wall cool- 


ing, special fast-freezing sec 


in, handy lift-out baskets. Other Kelvinator 


cchest-types in 7,9, and 20 cu. ft. capacities, 


Choose the Name 
the Experts Rely on... 


Tit most important feature of a fever is 
one you can fully appreciate only months 
or years after your purchase. 


This all-important feature is DEPENDABILITY! 
And dependability is determined by many 
quality of materials and workman- 
. efficient design . . . durable construc- 
- and, most of all, the reputation of the 
manufacturer. 


That's why we ask you to compare Kelvin 
ator Home Freezers with any other before you 
buy. You'll find that Kelvinator offers these 
extra-value features that assure dependability at 
no more cost: 


¢ Five-wall Cold—cooling coils in five interior sur- 
faces wrap your foods ina protective blanket of cold, 
‘@ Sealed Refrigerating Unit—Hermetically sealed 
to lock out damaging dirt and moisture. 5-year 
protection plan. 

¢ Fiberglas Blanket Insulation—Double layer with 
overlapping joints to positively seal in cold. 

© Two-piece Welded Steel Cabinet—Sealed agai 
‘outside air and moisture. Rustproofed inside and 
‘out. 

© Durable Lustrous Finish—Outside is finished in 
baked-on white enamel, will not chip, crack or 


change color. Inside is of Bonderized galvanized 
steel with baked-on aluminum finish, 


@ Insulated Sealed Door—One-piece balloon-type 
gasket on insulated door makes airtight seal when 
door is closed. 

‘These things safeguard the big investment you 
make in your freezer and the valuable foods 
you store in it, Take a tip from the experts. 


MEN WHOSE BUSINESS 
DEPENDS ON COLD 


co Cream Frozen 
Dealers Food 
Merchants: 
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DEPEND ON KELVINATOR! 

The oldest moker of low-temperature cabinets! 
‘You've noticed the name Kelvinator many times on 
frozen food and ice cream cabinets in retail stores. 
Men whose business depends on cold select Kel- 
vinator because, through the years, Kelvinator has 
gained a reputation for dependable service that 
can’t be matched, You'll be ahead if you follow the 
lead of these experts, 


hMehunator 


Division Nosh-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit 32, Michigan 


Electric Refrigerators 


Electric Ranges Home Freezers 


Electric Water Heaters Kitchen Cabinets & Sinks 


Garbage Disposers 


Washers & Ironers 


Room Air Conditioners Electric Dehumidifiers 


YEAR, there are more washable dresses on the market than ever before in 
fashion history. Even the pretties arty dresses, like this rhinestone-studded cotton 


satin print, can be washed with ease if you follow the instructions on this page— 
and use plenty of good Rinso soap. Almost any fabric made today is at home in Rinso. 


How to wash and iron a dress 
the easy way —with Rinso 


by Eleanor B. Cook, former Associate Editor of McCall's 


Use Rinso with SOLIUM and follow these helpful hints 


You can save plenty of money on laundry bills if you know how to wash and 
iron your own dresses. And it's so simple. Just follow the instructions on this 
page. I personally feel that one of the most important of these instructions is 
“use plenty of Rinso’ soap.” Here’s why. 

First, Rinso contains a wonderful ingredient called sourum. Thousands of 
housewives have noticed that sonrum makes their white dresses look whiter 
than when they were brand new. And print dresses actually look brighter than 
new. Rinso with sorrum is equally effective on sheets, pillowcases and the other 
items in your wash, 

Remember, Rinso costs you less—you usually pay about 20% less for Rinso 
than for most of the other washday products. Why? Simply because it now 
costs us less to make Rinso—and we pass this saving on to you. 

One more point worth remembering: Rinso is guaranteed to get your wash 
whiter than new, or your money back plus postage. Guaranteed by Lever 
Brothers Company, 390 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Advertisement 


FIRST, remove unwashable trimmings including shoulder pads unless cer- 
tified washable. Before washing, pre-treat special stains and loosen dirt 
around neckline by brushing in thick Rinso suds. Sturdy dresses with no 
delicate trim are safe in your washer. Three to four minutes is plenty. 
Use warm (110° F) water and plenty of Rinso to keep colors bright. 


FOR QUICKER, easier drying and iron- IRON sleeves and collar Cif any) first, 
ing, hang dresses to dry on shaped, rust- then do bodice. If dress has rhinestones 
proof h: traighten seams. Ironing _or sequin trim, iron it on wrong side over 
dress while still damp saves sprinkling. a Turkish towel for extra padding. 


4 ke Been) 
ALWAYS ironskirtlast. Biasskirtsshould SAVE 20%—You usually pay about 20% 
be ironed diagonally from seam to seam. _less for Rinso than for detergents. And 
Incidentally, the mild soap in Rinso Lever Brothers Company guarantees 
makes fabrics wonderfully easy to iron. _ Rinso will do a better job on your wash. 
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SPEAKING OF PICTURES 


Here are all U.S. presidents’ graves, both famous and forgotten 


Listening to a radio quiz program one night, William H. 
Rapp, a Philadelphia advertising man, was amazed when 
a couple lost a $1,000 prize because they did not know 
who was buried at the Hermitage in Tennessee, He 
thought that everybody knew that Andrew Jackson was 
buried there, but then he began to wonder what kind of 
tomb did Jackson have and how were the other presi- 
dents buried. Loading his automobile with maps and a 
camera, Rapp set out to see for himself. 

His 3,500-mile odyssey, the results of which are 
shown in these photographs, was simplified by the fact 


that all of the burial places of the presidents are east of 
the Mississippi. But there were no road directions or 
markers to most of the burying places, and only a very 
few of the cemeteries themselves had directional signs 
to the presidential tombs. At Concord, N.H., where he 
inquired about Franklin Pierce's grave, a citizen replied 
that the only Franklin he knew of as president was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, At Troy, N.Y., when he asked 
a filling-station attendant where Chester Arthur was 
buried, the man replied, “Chester Arthur? President 
of the United States? Cripes, that’s a new one on me!” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON vas buried 
on his estate at Mt. Vernon, Va. in tomb 
he designed himself. Martha is beside him. 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, who 
died after 31 days in office, has $20,000 
tomb built in 1924 near North Bend, Ohio. 


ANDREW JACKSON lies with wife i in 
a tomb with copper cupola and columns 
like some on his mansion, the Hermitage, 


MARTIN VAN BUREN is buried near 
Kinderhook, N.Y. Rapp walked through 
cemetery three times before finding grave. 


JOHN TYLER is buried in Richmond, 
Va., beside Monroe. U.S. Government put 
up stone, in 1915, over neglected grave. 


JAMES BUCHANAN is in cemetery in 
Lancaster, Pa., near his home at Wheat- 
land. Marble tomb is beginning to crack. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN has imposing 
tomb at Springfield, Ill. In 1876 thieves 
tried to steal body, then in another grave. 


ANDREW JOHNSON lies on own site 
at Greeneville, Tenn. Body was wrapped 
in U.S. flag, with Constitution under head. 


ULYSSES 8. GRANT was buried in a 
temporary tomb in New York and later 
transferred to $600,000 one, not far away. 


eset 
wintian HOWARD TAFT is only 
president buried in the Arlington National 
Cemetery. Funeral was broadcast on radio. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON jab an unim- 
pressive memorial at Indianapolis. Small 
stones mark graves of Harrison and wife. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY, who is buried 
in Canton, Ohio, lies in a cupolaed granite 
memorial paid for by public contributions. 


‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT has simple 
stone on site he selected. Grave is in Long 
Island and is now shrine (Lire, June 29). 
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THE ADAMSES, John and hisson John THOMAS JEFFERSON is buried in JAMES MADISON has grave on his JAMES MONROE vas interred in New 
Quincy, are interred in the same crypt in hollow at foot of the hill beneath his plantation, Montpelier, near Orange, Va. York in 1831, but in 1858 remains were 
Presidents’ Church” in Quincy, Mass. home, Monticello, at Charlottesville, Va. His famous wife Dolly is buried close by. moved to a cemetery in Richmond, Va. 


JAMES K. POLK was buried on ZACHARY TAYLOR, who died of ty. MILLARD FILLMORE, who was chan- FRANKLIN PIERCE shares a tomb 
tate. When the house was torn down, phus 16 months after inauguration, lies cellor of University of Buffalo when he with his wife and two children in ceme- 
his body was moved to Nashville, Tenn. near his family home at Louisville, Ky. died in 1874, is in family plot at Buffalo, tery at Concord, N.H., the state capital. 


RUTHERFORD B. HAYES is at Fre- GARFIELD has 180-foot-high ER ARTHUR, who is buried at AND has inconspic 
mont, Ohio, on his estate. Trees nearby tomb in Cleveland. An association formed  Menands, N.Y., has an ornate black mar- uous tomb at Princeton, N.J. Rapp spent 
are marked with famous visitors’ names. in 1882 raised $225,000 to construct it. ble sepulcher with black angel of death. an hour asking around town to find grave, 


One 
ne 
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WOODROW WILSON is buried in the WARREN HARDING, buried in Mar- CALVIN COOLIDGE has the simplest FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT is buried at 
Episcopal cathedral in Washington,“D.C. ion, Ohio, has $800,000 memorial, most _ grave of all presidents. It is off dirt road at home, in Hyde Park, N.Y., now national 
Carved over his tomb is crusader’s sword. _ elaborate of all. This is close-up of grave. Plymouth, Vt., where he lived as a boy. shrine. About 500,000 grave yearly. 
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Jackie tunes his cars for road 
racing and day-to-day driv- 
ing . . . says, “15 years of 
working with all kinds of 
ars have convinced me it 
pays to keep a clean oil 
filter on the job.” 


Jackie Cooper, star 
‘of Motion Pictures, 
Theater and TV. 


Put in a new Purolator* Refill—fast! 
Accordion-pleated, plastic-impregnated 
—it provides up to 10 times more filter- 
ing area than conventional types . . . 
traps dirt you can’t even see. 


Oil filter traps grit and sludge from en- 
gine’s oil stream before they can damage 
costly engine parts. 5000 miles or less of 
driving may clog your filter so completely 
it can’t work any more. 

i 


SEE YOUR SERVICE MAN TODAY 


He'll check your oil filter . . . put in 
a clean, new Purolator if necessary. 
Refills come in a full range of sizes 
+. take just a few 

minutes to put in = 

... cost as little as 
$1.60. It’s low-cost 


You'll save expensive engine repairs if : 
you change your oil filter regularly. Fcigperp enc 
With clean Purolator Micronic* Refills high-cost engine 
on the job, your engine will run cleaner, TePairs. 


smoother, longer. Purolators are speci- —*neg.v.s.rat.om. 


fied on more makes of cars than any 
other oil filter. (PUTER 


ES 
Ce te YO 


PurOlator fiir 


Volkint OF h FILTER 


LETTERS to THE epitors 


CORONATION 
Sirs: 

After reading, June 8, about all the 
odds against getting the color pictures 
into the next issue, I could not help 
but cross my fingers. Now I know they 
came through in fine shape (“Britain 
Crowns Elizabeth II,” Lire, June 15) 
They just had to come through. It 
wouldn't have been true to Lire if 


once WanreNnonst 
S. Dak. 


No stretch of the imagination could 
color the radio or television portray- 
als as do these clear and brilliant p 
spiring and heart- 


tures of such 


warming aceasic 
Syuvia P, O'BRIAN 
Cranford, NJ. 

Sirs: 

The photograph of the happy ci 
ple as they reached home after six 
hours of parade and 

sterpiece. And their devilish 
da touch to the proceeding not 
ite captured by anything else. 

Rorn E. O'Suuuivan 
Calif, 


San Francisco 


When you announced Bill Mauldin 
would attend the coronation I won- 
dered what he would do with 
ronets, 1 wasn't 


sting cuss 
naged to produce 
in the whole affa 

Kay Corns 


La Jolla, Calif. 


TANKER COLLISION 


aware River collision between the 
tankers Phoenix and Pan-Ma: 
setts ("Meeting with Di 
June 15) prompted me t 
this sequel picture (before), showing 
how a 10. y fire team aboard 
the tug U.S.S. Toka fought the linger- 
ing blaze aboard the Pan-Massachu- 
setts. Six hours and 29,000 gallons of 
liquid er, they quenched the 
blaze, saving almost 80% of the tank- 
er’s gasoline cargo, 


W. B. Jackson 
Lieut. C 

U.S. Naval Base 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘HI-FI’ BANDWAGON 
Sirs: 

I can appreciate the endless hours 
your staff must haye put into assem- 
bling this material (‘"The 
Bandwagon,” Lire, June 15), 
should excite much new interest in 
the gadget aspect of this gadget-crazy 
field. But let me suggest, however, 
that the real test of high-fidelity rec- 
ord-player systems is their ability to 
deliver to listeners the uplift, peace 
and joy transmitted so well through 
music, My experience as a retaile 
phonograph records points up strong- 
ly that it is easy to engineer oneself 
out of musical enjoyment into the 
leak world of pure sound, 


Leo Ker 


Hollywood, Calif, 
Sirs: 

My family thinks T play my hic 
say T must be deat, 
ing them music must be 
played at the same volume it was re- 
corded. They don't seem to realize 
that if an orchestra was actually play- 
ing in the room, it would sound just 


as loud, if not louder. I certainly 
hope your article has helped them. 
Doyatp Fixiscnen 


Schenectady, N.Y. 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION 
Sirs: 

Your story “An Earnest Citizen 
Runs for School Board” (Lire, 
15) made a very sympathetic appeal 
for Alex Sherriffs but er made clear 
why he lost, particularly in view of the 
fact that he hy in extensive commit- 
tee of crusaders—for a school job that 
pays $10 per month. 

The victors took a firm American 
against th s the loser 
They did no personal adver- 
had ‘no. organized campaign 
ceived a vote of confidence. 
The loser was ill-informed, entirely 
critical, offered no constructive ideas 
for improvement, took a weak plat- 
form and lacked good sportsmanship. 

A. K. Sackert 


Berkeley, Calif. 


Sirs: 
» =. Mr. Sackett’s airy dismissal 
the basic campaign issu 
club-members are going to be socially 
disappointed sometime so they might 
as well learn now, 

when the minority who are club mem- 
bers are also going to be given the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE T 


NAVY FIRE FIGHTERS BLANKET BLAZING TANKER WITH LIQUID FOAM 


In view of the 


how practical it 


5 great prestige, it is often forgotten 
is to own a Cadillac. At the time of 


resale, for instance, a Cadillac returns a larger proportion 
of the original investment than any other car built in America. 
It is also true that Cadillac's record for operation and maintenance 
actually rivals that of cars which are built and sold largely on the basis 


of economy. Yes, you can buy a Cadillac for every practical reason— 
J y 


as well as for performance and beauty and comfort and prestige. Better come 


in and see us today—for the most convincing demonstration in the motor car world! 
Hy 


YOUR CADILLAC DEALER 


“Jewels by Harry Winston 


< Or ceOore 
ICE CREAN 


6 ICR CREAM , 
% # 
yeaa 


FOR YOU...AND THREE LUCKY FRIENDS ! 


The party's on at your house—the second you serve Lady Borden _peach flavoring. Enjoy this sea summer ice eream while it's 
Plantation Peach Ice Cream! For this is not ordinary peach ice here. In the bu , like Lady Borden 
cream, It has juicy peach chunks through and through—not just chocolate and strawberry. BUY — ay the Borden Ice Cream Sig 


LADY BORDEN 
PLANTATION PEACH 


Lady Borden...Borden. the fines 


LETTERS 10 THE EDITORS <ommurs 


opportunity of learning this salutary 
lesson of social disappointment. 


Grace Hocktey 
Indian Head, Sask. 


© One recent development: a com- 
mittee of 25 citizens selected by 
the school board has recommend- 
ed unanimously that control of so- 
cial clubs be handed over to par- 
ents. The board has not yet decided 
whether to do so.—ED. 


UNICYCLES 


"The One-Wheeled Delivery Boy” 
(Live, June 15) says, “The only draw- 
back is that he can’t take his girl rid- 
ing on the handle bars: there aren’t 
any.” This photo (below) shows how 
my big brother, Jim Cleary, solved 
problem at the University of Ili 
two years ago. As a matter of 
fact he was so successful that he per- 
suaded the girl to marry him. 

Mixe Cueany 


Kenilworth, Ill. 


UNICYCLE BUILT FOR TWO 


POCAHONTAS 
Sirs: 

Despite the controversy over the 
statue ("Pocahontas vs, Wildlife Ex- 
perts,” Lire, June 15), our prekinder- 
garten pupils, who were seen in your 

ure, showed interest in Poe: 
only as another museum e: 
and were not in any way con- 
ed with her absence of clothing. 
Characteristic of young children they 
asked questions about the wreaths on 
Pocahontas’ head and arm. 

Mrs. Cantes H. Faust Jn, 
Sunnyridge Nursery School 
New Orleans, La, 


Adda al edi amd. odveriing corre 
ponds LIFE, Rockefeller Plaza, 
Reve York 20, 


dence 
chi 

Chae of Add: Four wooks’ not 
revnred. When ordering change, please 
fate ‘magazine. and furnish add 


Howse: & Hoste. Chai 
ident, Roy” 
President 


nptroller ‘Assistant 
Carlson; Manaer, 
Division, AL it 


U.N. PRISONERS 
Sirs: 

Until John Osborne wrote “An Is- 
sue Which Has 49,000 Parts” (Lire, 
June 15), we at home were in total ig- 
norance of what conditions were in 
Korean prison camps. What is worse 
it appears we have deliberately kept 
the non-Communist prisoners them- 
selves in even greater ignorance of 
what their fates would be under the 
armistice we were arranging. No peace 
terms should ever be secret. . .. 

Eprra F. Crane 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


© Lire gave the wrong impression. 
In condensing Osborne's original 
cabled article, the author's state- 
ments were twisted out of meaning. 
As it appeared in Lure, the article 
said the U.N. PW command was 
“trying to keep the prisoners in the 
dark” about truce negotiations. This 
was not so, Truce talks had been re- 
ported to the prisoners but lagged 
five to 10 days behind the news. The 
situation was corrected when called 
to General Clark’s attention. —ED. 


THE CRATED BASKET 
Sirs: 
Obviously, crating Lieut, William 
Kaigh’s bushel basket for shipment 


igan to California was an 
fe on the Newsfronts of the 


Jane 15). But probably he 
othing about it. house- 
hold packing is done by civilian firms. 


After seeing your picture, one officer 
commented, ‘These packers move in 
‘so fast that the last time I moved I 
was afraid to stand still for fear I 
would find myself inside a crate.” An 
increased effort will be made to pre- 
Yent such mischances as the now- 
famous bushel basket, 

Mason Gexenat, F. L. Pans 

Chief of Information 

Department of the Army 
Washington, D.C. 


Sirs: 

During World War II, T was trans- 
ferred as a civilian nploye 
from Virginia to Cali waned 
a legless bed supported with two 
blocks of wood. When my furniture 
arrived not only were the blocks in- 
cluded, but they were even crated 
separately 


Eowin W. Marais 
Charlottesville, Va. 


ONE YEAR $6.75 incontinentalU.s., 


Howaii, Alotko, Puerto Rico, Viegin Is. 
(1 year at the single copy price would cost 
you $10.40) 

(Canada: 1 year, $7.25) 


Give to your newsdeater ar to your local sub- 
‘ctiption representative or mail to LIFE, 540 
WN. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Mk - c3427 


If your car feels like this... its time 
for MARFAK chassis lubrication 


Make your summer driving smooth driving! 
Get Marfak chassis lubrication now and enjoy 
cushiony driving—for 1,000 miles or more! 
That's because Marfak is the tough, stick-to-it 
lubricant that protects against wear and fric- 
tion far longer. Marfak resists jar-out, squeeze- 
out—wash-out, too. Get Marfak lubrication 
today! See your Texaco Dealer, the best friend 
your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are olso distributed in Canada ond in Latin America | 


Now Bathe with New Woodbury Soap Lather 
Enriched with Face Cream Oils 


the lovely lad: h 


Look 


A Wo 


loo better than ever ! ‘Woodbury Chap tpt the skin You love-to touch I" 
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AN OLD IRON BRAVE, MICHENER'S HERO FLYING OVER KOREA, A WELL-FED MILWAUKEE BRAVE 


JULY FOURTH IS 


It is quite likely that many of Lire’s readers will 
be going through this issue on the Fourth of July, 
a day of significance to Americans wherever they 
may find themselves. 

‘They probably will have been celebrating the 
Fourth with a pleasant swim, an auto tour, a visit 
to a historic spot, a ball game, a picnic topped 
off with evening fireworks. You will find a certain 
amount of such Americana in this issue. There is 
a pretty girl at the beach on the cover and on 
pages 94 and 95. On pages 2, 3 are 29 U.S. places 
of special historic interest which are worth some 
moments of solemn appraisal. For baseball turn 
to pages 39 through 42 where you will find a re- 
port emphasizing not the players but fan reaction. 
For a dash of old-fashioned American political 
heat see pages 18, 19. A rich store of older Ameri- 
cana, collected by Mrs. J. Watson Webb into a 
village museum in Shelburne, Vt., is revealed in 
color on pages 46 through 53. Maybe you will 


ALWAYS SPECIAL 


find the most typical midsummer American on 
page 31. He is a reasonably prosperous looking 
shirt-sleeved man and he is standing with a half- 
finished cooling Coke in his left hand while he 
keeps a sharp eye on a filling station attendant 
who has been activated by his easy command 
to “fill “er up.” 

But many Americans are far from home, in 
places like Korea and the sea and air around it, 
seeking to obtain for others the kind of independ- 
ence from oppression which set the day July 4 
apart in the first place. Like other Americans we 
at Lire like to celebrate the Fourth with some- 
thing both special and pertinent. In this issue we 
present a short novel by James Michener which 
plumbs the human emotions involved in the three- 
year Korean War in a way the news accounts 
seldom can. What Michener learned about the 
spirit of Americans is told in his poignant story, 
The Bridges at Toko-ri, which starts on page 58. 
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For Faster Pain Relief! 


BUFFERIN 


acts twice as fast 
as aspirin! 


Won't upset your stomach, even safer than aspirin 


because Bufferin combines aspirin with two 

y hhighly effective antacid ingredients which actu- 
fonts ally protect your stomach from aspirin irritation. 
So for really fast pain relief, twice as fast as 


aspirin—for really safe pain relief, even safer than 
aspirin—get the modern pain reliever—Bufferin! 


Before any product 


can relieve pain, the Clinical studies prove that people who took 
pain-relieving ingredient Bufferin had more of the pain-relieving ingredient 
saat qatient of the actually in the blood stream in ten minutes than 
stomach and into the be 


those who took aspirin had in twenty minutes! 
blood stream. 4 é ; Pi 
of That's why it acts nice as fast as aspirin to 
relieve pain. 


Slow wabuitd. Seals egeca For headaches, neuralgia and ordinary mus- 

op lorem barenpratenary cular aches and pains, get Bufferin at your 
2 gets the pain-relieving favorite drug counter. 

ingredient into the blood 

stream twice as fast as aspirin! 


‘That's why Bufferin 
relieves your pain twice 
as fast as asy 

doesn’t upset the stomach! 


If you suffer from pain of arthritis or rheumatism, ask your physician about Bufferin 


AT A SOLITARY POOL IN RIO GRANDE A TEEN-AGER MOISTENS PARCHED LIPS. IN A NORMAL WET SEASON THE RIVER SPREADS TO A 500-FOOT WIDTH HERE 


DEEP IN THE DROUGHT 


The great Texas “dust bowl” drought of the 


1930s lasted a little over 24 months, By last 
week Texas and parts of nearby states had 
passed beyond 36 months of drought and the 
stricken people were prostrat 
literally and figuratively—to handeup what lit- 
tle pre er they could get. Recogniz- 
the n President 
ion a dis- 


pus" Wa 
agnit 
declared part of the 


enhow 


ca. 
om Laredo to the Gulf, a 250-mile stretch, 
the “mighty” Rio Grande was dried up. For 
the 50th day this year heat in Texas soared 
above 100°, Cattle, skin stretched bone-tight 
for lack of feed, sold for 6¢ to 14¢ a pound 
against 50¢ a year ago. Only half of the cotton 


crop would be realized, The $3 million toma- 
to crop may be a total loss. Lake Dallas, the 
g more water each 
day through evaporation than through us 
Armed Mexican soldiers patrolled the oppc 
site bank of the Rio Grande to prevent farm- 
ers from attempting to tap the meager trickle 
above Laredo. The drought had spread to 10 
other states, as far north as Colorado and Mis- 
far east as Tennessee. 
hard to believe that 50 years ago the 
Rio Grande was a navigable stream on which 
steamboats went regularly upstream as far as 
Rio Grande City, and sometimes even to La- 
redo. But from 1890 to 1940 the municipal 
and industrial use of water in Texas increased 


city’s reservoir, was | 


OF TEXAS 


almost 30 times, and, with increasing irriga- 
tion, man had taken more and more from the 
river and put nothi As one river ¢ 
neer put it, “When the diversion equals the 
tal flow, the river will dry up.” It is, of cou 
diversion plus record drought which 
duced the present Sahara-like dryness. 

The only smile in the grim situation was 
evoked by the temporary dropping of the derog- 
atory term “wetbac sed to describe Mex- 
ican workers entering the country illegally 
across the river. Immigrants weren't getting 
wet any more. Anybody could walk across the 
river. In fact, a back wet from anything oth- 
er than perspiration had become the greatest 
luxury of the arid oven-baked border region. 


pro- 


DRY RIVERBED water poo redlo PARCHED PASTURES near Dallas (below) are so baked and cracked by the 
ran dry for first tim “ joncers remem it long dry spell that only stubble r st Jim forage for hungry cattle 


iy built, the river would have filled in the parched 
instead of being only the mere trickle it is now. 


UNFINISHED DAM, 
droughts. If Faleon Dam, w 


plain beh 
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Texas Drought continues 


MISSION TO WASHINGTON by Sou 
cattlemen went for relief to the White Hous 


TEXAS APPEALS TO GOVERNMENT AND GOD 
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Texans now c 
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© their cattle, liberal credit from the 
government 

Texans took some s! 
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to help themselves, 


* water into their 
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In towns 


water in 


Texas. 
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Tex: entral Valley 
for the future. For now wh 
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brought as much pound, are 
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OUR ‘NEW KIND OF PRESIDENT’ HAS ACCOMPLISHED MUCH, BUT HIS BATTLES LIE AHEAD 


Nearly half a year ago, the new President of the U.S. deliv- 
ered his first State of the Union message. That able and elo- 
quent state paper gave the nation a lift by showing a serious 
grasp of a host of issues from Korea and inflation to the color 
line in Washington, D.C. Half a year hence, the not-so-new 
President will deliver his second annual message. What will 
he be able to say then? 

It so happens that this half-way mark between two “States 
of the Union” coincides roughly with the 177th anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence. In assessing the Eisen- 
hower administration’s performance to date, one is therefore 
aware of this longer time scale also, Not that it is so extrava- 
gantly long—the lifetimes of two octogenarians would link 
President Washington, who created the presidency by first 
fleshing out its ill-defined powers, and President Eisenhower, 
who has been called “a new kind of President using new 
methods.” The previous 32 have tried a lot of methods, but 
there is nothing inherently incredible in the notion that they 
have not tried them all, 

On the shorter time scale Eisenhower promised a great 
many things which Congress has not. yet delivered and will 
not deliver this session, Hawaiian statehood, customs sim- 
plification, revision of the immigration laws, Taft-Hartley 
amendments, expanded social security—these and many oth- 
er desirable bills will probably still be just bills when Con- 
gress reconvenes in January’ 1954. They were not all crowded 
off this year’s “must list”; some of them simply fell off be- 
use Congress wasn’t interested and the White House didn’t 
insist. So the Republican legislative record of the first six 
months is quantitatively meager. 


Aesop’s vixen, multiparously fox-fecund, sneered at the 
lioness for having only one offspring at a time. Ah,” the 
queen replied, “but that one is a lion.” If it holds its present 
course, the Eisenhower administration will have one leonine 
achievement to its credit next January. This is its fiscal pro- 
gram, which occupied a central position in the first message 
to Congress. The most dangerous stage of a 20-year inflation, 
oppressive taxes, an uncontrolled budget, a huge and disor- 
derly debt structure: these were the fiscal heritage to correct 
which, said the President, “every department head and I are 
determined to do everything we can.” And they have. Even 
the National Security Council, enlarged to include the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Director of the Budget, was 
made to face up to the fiscal problem at every meeting from 
February to mid-May. Since January, 73,400 federal jobs have 
been eliminated. The 1954 budget is already smaller than 
Truman’s by $8.5 billion and may wind up $10 billion small- 
er. The money supply, once an “engine of inflation,” has 
been skillfully checked without undue damage, so far, either 
to the healthy credit needs of business or to the lopsided re- 
funding necessities of the Treasury. The deficit has been 
fought upstairs and down, even into the bloody sanctum 
where Dan Reed last week held out for his premature tax cut. 

It is no small matter to reverse a 20-year inflation and its 
accompanying trend to ever-expanding government. It took 
convictions and muscle to accomplish this. And come Janu- 
ary, if it holds the line, the Eisenhower administration may 
justly claim credit for a stable and honest dollar and for the 
good conscience with which we can then enjoy lower taxes. 

The other major objective of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion was to end the Korean stalemate and recover for the free 
world the initiative in the cold war. Whatever may be said 
of the handling of Syngman Rhee, the President has been 


unlucky in foreign affairs. This stems largely from Stalin’s 
death and the changed complexion of the cold war. It is dif- 
ficult to maintain a resolutely martial posture while your 
enemy is changing his clothes. Although the free world needs 
U.S. leadership more sorely than ever, the kind of leadership 
it needs is not the same kind it needed last year. British pub- 
cists are even telling each other that Washington, being 
“ruled by Senator McCarthy,” has forfeited world leadership 
back to London. 

But if there is nothing harder to manage than a coalition of 
free nations, there is nobody who has had more successful 
experience in that task than Dwight Eisenhower. And this 
experience may be the key to his conduct of the presidency 
so far. 

Unlike Truman he is not overawed by the job; unlike 
F.D.R. he is not in love with it either. He has simply taken 
charge of it, staffed it with a generally first-class cabinet and 
delegated its operating details. To win the broadest possible 
area of congressional agreement he freely employs his own 
great talent for what he calls “patient persuasion, sound 
argument, friendly contact.” Every senator and almost every 
congressman—~some had never been in the White House be- 
fore—has been invited to breakfast or lunch. This passion 
for conciliatory palaver and the avoidance of battle is wide- 
ly considered to be Eisenhower's chief weakness. 

The old Whig theory of the presidency was that of a 
servant of Congress; most Republican presidents (Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt being the chief exceptions) have 
acted more or less in that spirit. The other and better theory 
was thus stated by Wilson: “The President is at liberty, both 
in law and in. conscience, to be as big a man as he can.” Al- 
though he has a devout respect for the authority of Congress 
and although he is trying to curtail the federal leviathan, 
there is no reason whatever to suppose that Eisenhower is a 
Whig. Certainly he knows that unlike any senator he is the 
representative of all the people, and his recent Midwestern 
trip, plus the Gallup poll, show that his appeal to the people 
is undimmed. 


The knowledge of the people’s backing will strengthen 
him when he discovers, as he must, that too much deference 
to Congress is incompatible with leadership of the free world. 
The leadership of the free world is a less dramatic and sol- 
job than it was in Truman’s and Stalin’s day. It re- 
quires great speeches, of the kind Eisenhower excels at; but 
it also requires legislative deeds of a kind that Congress can- 
not and will not volunteer. The rebuilding of a free world 
market, for example, can only be accomplished through a con- 
gressional change of U.S. trade policy. The President has 
made a few correct gestures on this issue, but sooner or later 
he will need the backing of all the people in an inevitable con- 
gressional battle. It looks as though a battle with Joe Mc- 
Carthy is inevitable, too. 

During the campaign sophisticated Democrats used to 
argue that Ike was not subtle enough to be a good President: 
as a professional warrior and a reader of Westerns, he needed 
a villain, an enemy, to be at his best. Bad prophecy! So far 
from seeking out villains and scapegoats (or creating them 
as his predecessors did), Eisenhower has treated some real 
enemies of his program with kid gloves. But that kind of 
behavior in a fighting man is familiar to Jimmy Stewart 
fans: also to admirers of George Washington. It implies a 
discriminating sense of what is worth fighting about, and a 
master strategist’s sense of timing. 


PICTURE OF THE WEEK 


brome ie pine 


go 


At Wimbledon, playing Gardnar Mulloy of he fell behind, he bit the ball fiercely, a ges- 
the U.S., Austria’s Alfred Huber kissed the ture which delighted the gallery but did not 
tennis ball when he won a point. But when intimidate Mulloy. Huber lost the match. 
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RAGING REED thunders his opposition to Rules 
Committee action in taking bill from i 
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"This may be the destruction of representative go 
ernment. If that’s true, ¢ no place for me. 


IKE’S LIONS 


Excess profits bill is gestured 


Tt was the hottest scene in the biggest fight on 
the greatest issue of the 83rd Congress. The 
issue had two parts: 1) whether the Adminis- 
tration program of reducing the budget before 
reducing taxes was to proceed in orderly fash- 
ion and 2) whether the congressional leader- 
ship should take the extreme step of overrul- 
ing one of Congress’ oldest and most cherished 
prerogatives—the right of committee to keep 
a bill from coming to the floor for a vote. 
Athwart this issue stood the aged figure of the 
dean of congressional Republicans, his face red 
ith rage, his neck tendons standing out like 
steel cables, his arms waving 
Seventy-seven-year-old Representative D: 
iel Reed of New York was violently opposed to 
Eisenhower's proposal to extend excess profits 


“EVEN THE WHITE HOUSE could be shaken” 
by repercussion from the committee action, said 


DEMOCRAT, Jere Cooper of Tennessee, attacked 
Rules Committee action as a dangerous precedent. 


BEARD DAN’L 


out of Chairman Reed’s pocket 


tax six months. As chairman of the powerful 
House Ways and Means Committee he refused 
to let his committee vote on the bill, which 
had to do before the bill could go to the Hou 
floor. For months Administration leaders i 
cluding the President pleaded with Reed. When 
old Daniel remained immovable, desperate con- 
ional leaders turned reluctantly to a rare- 
ly used measure, asked the Rules Committee 
to take the bill away from Ways and Means 
and bring it to the floor. Rules met in a teem- 
ing session (below). Shouted old Dan: “What 
have I done in my 35 years that you would do 
this to me?” But after three hours of debate 
Rules voted the action, paving the w 
critical vote in the House on the pri 
and if this passes, on the tax extens 


tative Noah Mason (R., IIL.) 


n sit on cabinets to liste 


MAJORITY LEADER Halleck backed Rules ac- 
tion: “The most difficult thing I've ever had to do.” 


REED ROOTER, R. 
Ohio) scolded 


ntative Tom Jenkins (R.. 
The bill is evil, wick 


iniquitous. If you do th 
mittee and then we don’t 


you can run any com 
anybody but you. 
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SHEDS HOLD TOOLS, FOOD FOR ON-THE-JOB SNACKS 


ANDERSON WHISTLES WATCHING OTHERS WORK 


COLLEGE BOYS BUILD BiG BINS 


Lured by food and foothall, student 


Harold Anderson decided to add 20 huge con- 
crete bins to his Toledo grain elevator, enough 
to make it the largest in the Midwest, but he 
ran into snags. He wanted union men to do the 
job, but there were not enough available. He 
thought of hiring farmers, but they were all 
busy in their fields. Finally he placed an adver- 
tisement in 80 college newspapers, offering 
wages, free room and board and extra collegiate 
inducements like swimming, golf and football 
practice. He even hired a college football coach 
to organize athletic contests and offered tro- 
phies to the winners. 

This worked fine. From the avalanche of 600 


EATING, members of Miami Universi 
who worked together on job share 


$ finish 20 granaries in 13 days 


who applied, Anderson picked 225 of the huski- 
est and set them to work. When the A. F.of L. 
protested the use of nonunion labor, one boy 
backed out. The rest stayed on, Working in 
shifts around-the-clock, they got the huge job 
done in 13 days and still had enough energy 
left for scrimmages. The boys each got $291 
for their work. They 1 42¢ an hour 
less than union wages, but they all agreed the 


free meals and recreation more than repaid the 
difference. Their boss was happy too. Watching 


the students consume his food—also round 
the-clock—Anderson smiled: “To get work out 
of a boy you've got to stoke the furnace. 


y football squad 
e cafeteria table. 
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KAISER CANCELLATION 


Henry J’s ‘boxcars’ cost too much for Air Force 


ast week into the 
stor Corporation $1.2 million to 
for the Air Force at its Willow Run 
50,000 at Hagers- 
on Edgar, came to 
memorandum, 
cars while F: 
d that furthermore Fairehi 
information and parts which 
ausing their workmen endless difficulties. 
imony, the Air Force canceled 
the whole Kai 
as well. Nine thousan¢ 
y were sure 
ae GENERATIONS 


waved his arms, jupe 
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Quick ’n’ easy MAIN DISH that’s always welcome! 


Soup rar (LUNCH 


Egg Salad Teed Tea 


In just 4 MINUTES it’s on the table! 


Just think of it! A delicious and nourishing main dish, all ready 
to serve, with practically no trouble at all... you and your 
: kitchen stay cool! No wonder soup is so popular in summer! 
It tempts ing appetites . . . helps make cool sal: 
sandwiches taste even better, And 21 Campbell's Kinds 
> to choose from. . . . It’s a grand idea, this oup for lunch”! 
—tod 


is and 


Why not let your family enjoy 


"My Soup Shelf is a WONDERFUL help!” 


“Our favorite soups are always on hand for 
quick meal-planning—especially Tomato 
and Cream of Mushroom, because I use 
them so much as cooking sauces, too.” 


fs 
A Cau 
wr DD 


In this friendly, freedom-loving land of ours —Beer belongs... enjoy it! 


BEER ANI —AMERICA’ 
Sponsored nited State 


BEVERAGES OF MODERATION 
rewers Foundation ... Chartered 1862 


WEST BERLIN MOURNS 
EAST BERLIN'S HEROES 


125,000 attend funeral service for martyrs of Bloody Wednesday 


Las 


a firing 
s Chancellor A 
THE ORATOR A, 
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spilled by 
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Fresh is a gentle ext 
ts just like an 


ct your 
clothes from perspiration stains, 
stop embarrassi 


gentle 


Instantly —Fresh Cream Deodorant 
forms an invisible shield to protect 
you and your clothes. 


Wonderful news! Gentle new Fresh 
with “moisture-shield,” when used 
daily, ends the problem of perspiration 
moisture which stains fabrics and 
causes unpleasant odor! Yes, you're 
really protected with Fresh! 

For the new Fresh formula is far 
superior in anti-perspirant action; acts 
instantly like an invisible shield, keeps 


you from offending—your clothes safe. 


University scientists have proved 
that gentle new Fresh has up to 180% 
greater astringent action than other 
leading cream deodorants . . . and it’s 
the astringent action that keeps your 
underarms dry. 

Creamy-soft, Fresh is gentletoskin, 
not sticky or greasy. Try new Fresh 
today. There’s a new Fresh Cream 
Deodorant with Chlorophyll, too! 


‘Preah nate, tre math of The Marmara Corperation 
manufactured snd diatrited te Canada 


News = bages epou Laely tobe Alva 
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Berlin continues 


NEW STREET NAME goes up to commem- 
orate day of rebellion against Reds. The bu 
ing in background is skeleton of the Reichstag. 


ANOTHER VICTIM, Wolfgang Rochling, 
15, lies dead near cold storage plant, shot by Red 
guard at whom he and other boys threw rocks. 


MEMORIAL CROSS is planted before Rus- 
sian tank in West Berlin. Fence was erected by 
US. to stop Germans defacing the monument. 


A NEW CROSS, ANOTHER VICTIM 


The bitter West German 
a date to live in infamy. 
Charlottenburger Chauss: runni 
at Brandenburg Gate, to the “Street of June 
Russian tank monument commemorating E 

dac 


Now! Wash dishes 
the easy way with 


Sudspray 


The marvelous dishwashing faucet 


ade it clear that Bloody Wednesday 
They changed the name ef West Berlin’s 


an a ° 
Directly before a 
rlin’s fall in 1945, they 


s for at least 38 d lain and executed by the Reds for 
rebellions in Berlin and a dozen other . Then, 
showing that the Reds too are still unwillin; t and forgive 


the uprising 2 
to death a West ¢ 


st them, a Communist policeman callously shot 


nan boy who taunted him across a sector border. 


Sudspray even cleans pons | 
quicker as demonstrated here by 
RUTH HAMPTON 
‘eppecring in 
“LAW AND ORDER" 


A Universal-International pictur 
color by Technicolor 


Ve 
he 


Soap, brush, rinse with fingertip control! 
For new or old sinks 


‘Take the drudgery out of dish- cleanasa whistle—quick asa wink! 


washing—that’s what you do When you press the lever, clear 
with Sudspray, the new dish- water rinses the suds away. The 
washing sink faucet. flow of water automatically re- 


For Sudspray reduces your _ turns to the “aerated” spout 
dishwashing effort to pushing a _ when the spray lever is released. 


button for suds, a lever for clear Sudspray is available in any 
spray rinse—and both controls style necessary to replace your 
are at your fingertips. present faucet. 

Sudspray holds a two-day sup- Sudspray is a carefully engi- 


ply of liquid detergent, automat- _neered, trouble-free fitting. It is 

ically mixes the right amount of fully guaranteed to give you last- 

it with a brisk spray of water ing satisfaction. 

when you press the button. For sale by plumbing dealers. 
‘Theruggednylonbrushwashes For free information folder, clip 

dishes and scrubs pots and pans and mail the coupon today. 


REPCAL BRASS MFG. CO. (Established 1850) LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


REPCAL BRASS MFG. CO., 
2109-15 E. 27th St, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 

Please send me free folder on the new Sudspray dish- 
washing sink fitting and name of nearest plumbing deoler, 


ony ONE STE, 


Now... July Headliners at— 


REXALL 


DRUG STORES 
EVERYWHERE 


1, America’s multi- 

purpose antiseptic. Kills contacted 

germs in seconds when used full 

strength, Makes ideal mouthwash, a 

gargle, breath-deodorant and first: 5 
| 


aid dr sates color, 
tangy, refres vePint T9¢ 


Rexall Petrofol Mineral Oil. ‘ 
Extra-heavy body makes ideal lu- | 
i 


bricant for relieving ordinary 
sluggishness. Colorless, odorless, 
tasteless . .. non-fatteni 
non-habit-forming, 59 
» None faster act- 


Rexall Aspiri 
ing! Taken with water, the 5 full 
srains of pure aspirin in every tab- 
fev are ready to go to work for you 
even before they reach your 
stomach. +2003 87¢ 


Rexall Rubbing Alcohol Com- 
pound. Our very finest quality... 
soothing, cooling, invigorating. 
Helps reduce body temperatures. 
A “must” for sick room and 

gym locker. Pint 69¢ 


Rexall Milk of Magnesia, Pure, 
mild, and en ooth—with no 

unpleasant “earthy” taste, High 

ftandard vseouity makes for un- 

form dosage. The ideal ant- 

acid-laxativ Quart 69¢ | 
Rexall Klenzo Antiseptic. i 
Ruby-red, cinnamon flavored...a 


wash, garale and breathsweetene. 
Leaves an especially pleas- 
ant after-taste.......-Pint 79¢ 


i NEW! CARA NOME NATURAL CURL PERMANENT 


with “NEUTRALOCK” NEUTRALIZER 


$150 


Available in two kits 


refreshing and astringent mouth- i 


Ip Price STAG Hy-Da-Way Fountain 
BRUSHLESS SHAVE CREAM 


Syringe, regular style with zipper 
carrying case. 4.95 
Reg. 50¢ 
Jambo Tube 


Rexall Stork Nurser, 8-oz. bottle, 
id 


nipple and protecting cap, 
Stag Lather Shave Cream, 3/20 regular 40e.....25¢ 


complete unit. '3 for $1.00 

Rexall Eyelo, soothing, cleansing 
eyewash for overworked eyes, 
half-pint with eye-cup. . 

Rexall DeLuxe Tooth Brush, 
6 medically approved styles, 
including fine-textured nylon. «. 

Rexall Chlorophyll Tooth Paste, 


No rub-in, no massage . .. stays 
moist longer for quicker, closer, 
smoother shaves. 


Stag Cologne, out-doors fragranc 
Stag Cologne Deodorant, 4 oz. 
Lord Baltimore, 36 white, linen finish 


Writing Portfolio, ist sheets, 21 cavelopes.”...-reg. 59¢ 43° 
Bath and Shampoo Spray, {nf.700*" sae bras 
Cara Nome 


don. 


Sieg Hal en non-ticky, antes, i on. 4 3% oz. tube. 
ag After-Shave skin-freshener, 3 oz. . Baby O teeptic 
Stag Deodorant Cream, checks perspiration, Lif oz. IE recente oS ae 
Stag Cologne Deodorant, for day-long freshness, 6 oz. 15¢ 1.19¢ 

IN PLASTIC SQUEEZE-BOTTLES 214 07.81.50 
Stag After-Shaye Lotion, 4 02. . 85¢ Cara Nome Deodorant Cream, | o7.55¢ 
Stag Talcum, fine-textured, neutral shade, 3 02. 85¢ Rexall Insect Repellent, repels ¢ 

85¢ 


toes, gnats, fleas and 


gers, mos 
lleasant odor, 59¢ 


harmless to humans, 


REXALL REMEDIES 


Rexall Aleo-Rex, soothing, cooling 
and invigorating alcohol body-rub, 
full pint of 

Rexall Foot Powder, relieves 
burning and chafing, 4 o2.. ‘ 

Rex-Salvine, antiseptic burn salve, 

1% on. tube. 

Rex-Eme, grease 


50¢ 
Face Powder and Perfume 


atures, combinations in your choice of 29¢ 
shades. . we ateg. $1.00 


Rexall Drug Products are Guaranteed 


to give satisfaction or your money back 


3. wie PAIN RELIEF | They Stretch-They Cling 


Rex-Seltzer, effervescent alkalizer and 
pain-reliever, 25-tablet bottle. ....54¢ 

Rexall Hygienic Powder, dissolve 
in water for use in spray, gargle, 
syringe, 6 02. « 

REXALL pitmna-itex Mint-Flavored Tablets, 


k, prolonged relief fi id- 
PLASTIC indigestion; pleasant tasting, 12s, 109 


QUIK-BANDS 


Rexall First Aid Kit, 11 essential items 
« plus First Aid Mangal in metal kits 
deal for glove compartment, office, 
home, school . $2.50 
Rexall Cotton Balis, sterile, 2007s, 59¢ 
Rexall Quik-Swabs, 100 cotton-tipped 
applicators, sterile. 299 
Rexall Gauze Bandage, sterile, 
2 x 10 yard roll. 279 
Rexall Reel-Roll Cotton, dispenser 
rolls out amount needed, rest 


REXALL 
MONACET 
APC 
COMPOUND 


Houicet 
MPO 


and caffeine quickly 
ely relieves simple 
headaches, neuralgia, muscular 
aches and soreness. 


Flexible, elastic bandages cling 
comfortably—even to knuckles, 
Flesh color . .. waterproof... 
oil- and grease-resistant, 


«one designed for Kit Contains: 
normal hair,the other }_4.o2. ottle Natural 
for dyed or bleached Curl Wave Lotion 


hair. Gentle acting... 
assures soft, natural- 
looking waves — from 
the very first day. 


1—package Neutralock 
Neutralizer < 

1—package end papers 

Complete instruction folder 


LOSE UP TO 5 LBS. A WEEK 
» Ginn Dea a 
NEW REDUCING PLAN 


The Ann Delafield plan is safe, sound, scientific —and fun! No 
drugs. No unbalanced dieting. You don't starve. Yet pounds slip 
ai many as 3 to 5 a week. And they stay away, for this plan 
is a lifetime beauty plan—a plan to keep you slim once you've 
slimmed down. Start today .... like yourself better tomorrow! 


YOU GET— $695 


Big so-dey  Qsoday | (Repeat 
Beauty| supply of Appetite| supply of | packages 
Book | Reducing Wafers | Vitamins [$1.00 less) 


Ask about The Delafield Reducing Plan for Men... the 
‘easiest, most natural, most pleasant way in the world to lose weight. 


stays clean, 3 oz. . a 
Rexall Pro-Cap Adhesive Tape, 

‘waterproof, sticks better, 

irritating, 14” x 10 yd. 


WRITING SUPPLIES 


Cascade Tablet, note size, linen fin., 10¢ 
Cascade Envelopes, linen finish. 
Belmont Typewriter Tablet, bond, 

8Y% x 11 letter size, 4 


“More than one cream? 


WHAT NONSENSE!” 
Quan A 


Says 
“Why waste time and money when there's all 
you need for scientific skin care in one single 
‘cream—my Att-Punrose Deer Creant. Blended 
to my personal formula, it contains all you need 
of precious oils, esters, cholesterols... all you 
need to deep-clean your face each night, to deep- 
glow your face every morning, to deep-lubricate 
dry skin the whole night through. Yes, there's 
all you need—in one single, gold-topped j 


TRY Gun Delaficlds MAKE-UP BEAUTY AIDS 


$1.50 


MEDICINE CHEST NEEDS: 


Rexall Hydrogen Peroxide, 
USE 39 10 Volume, 605 « 
iineral Oil, heavy body, 
Rexall Aspirin for Children, ¢: 

take 1 gr. orange-flavor tablets, 50's 35¢ 
Rexall Epsom Salt, medicinal, 160z.41¢ 
Rexall Witch Hazel, astringent, 
skin freshener, full pint. 1 BIE 
Rexall Tincture Iodine, with 
applicator, 1 oz. . 
Rexall Borie Acid, powder or 
crystals, 4 07. 
Glycerin Suppositories, adult or 
infant, 12's..... 


Face Powder, regular or compressed, 5 flattering shades. 
Lipstick, 5 glamorous hues, long lasting, clear edging. 
Cologne, a new, subtle scent, 4 oz. 
Skin Freshener, pore cleanser and stimulant 


ice of Blonde or Brunette. 
30-day supply. 


eyebrow pencil and liner, ¢ 
Vitamins, for beauty from wil 


Right reserved to limit quantities. Prices subject to Federal Excise Tax where applicable. items ond prices may very slightly in Canada, Rexall Drug Compony, Los Angeles 48, Colifornta 
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IO New Health Aids at — 


REXAL 


DRUG STORES 
EVERYWHERE 


B Complex 


Viramiw ee 


Rexall Mineralized B-Complex... balanced formula 
combining vitamins and mineral trcce elements to give 
effective B-Complex protection! 9 important B Vitamins, 
Red Crystalline Vitamin B12, Liver, Iron, Vitamin C plus 
11 significant mineral trace elements...all in one for- 
mula, Aids in the formation of red blood cells 

and hemoglobin wu. 100's, $5.95, 


Aerosol Fungi-Rex...a spray-on relief for Athlete's 
Foot that's easy, quick, clean! Greaseless, stainless "push- 
button” spray eliminates messy applications ...gives pos- 


ig infected area to 


ve dor, $1.59 


itive coverage, exp 
Fungi-Rex action ., 


MULTL-VITAMIN 
WITH RED CRYSTALLINE B ii 


Free of Extra Cost 
purchase of 
gular bottle of 50 


on any drug product that bears 


«+a safe, modern therapy 
Jor constipation that gives 
2-way relief, Encourages 


bulk, plus gentle but posi- 
tive laxative stimulation for 
relieving temporary or occa- 
sional constipation. 


130's, $1.69....65's BOF 


Bisma-Rex Gel....now, in liquid 
form, Rexall’s exclusive, time- 
tested formula for 4-way relief of 

i ion. Gives plus advan- 


mach acid, and leav- 


AAA 
A A 


oA 
“- 
Zz 
a 
ae 
eo 
2 
A 


Rexall 5X Multi 
lished di 


Anew, carefully bal. 


Rex-Salvine 


for burns 


Aerosol Rex-Salvine for 
Burns. Finger-tip con- 
trolled, antiseptic spray 
forms greaseless, stainless 
protective film to prevent 
infection, promote healing 
of burns, scratches, cuts, 


ing, quick and easy 
to use...+++.5 02 $1.39 


ly req 


= of Vitamin D; 5 M 


Rexall Sweet'n-ets Sprinkl 
the granulated sugar substitut 
a shaker! No bitter after-taste, no 
calories! It's the new, convenient 


ries and all 


Vitamins 
nent of all V 


ed formula 


Rexall Multi-Vitamin 
Formula V-10 . . . really 
easy to take, really pleas- 
ant-tasting! Supplies twice 
minimum daily require- 
ment of Vitamin By; 
times requirement for Iron; 
plus Crystalline Biz and 
minimum daily require- 


Rel 
fac 


ter cover: 
penetration . 


ving you 20,000 U 


Vitamin Bie. 


Rexall Mouthwash 
ophyll...a mint-flavore 
action formula to clean, deodorize 
and sweeten mouth and breath. 


Rexall Sunburn Cream 
s+. film-forming lotion that 
adheres better, spreads 
more evenly than ordinary 
sunburn remedies. Cool 
soothes skin; relieves sun: 
burn misery almost immedi- 
ately; eases irritation, itch- 
ing and burning; helps you 
sleep easier after a 

day in the sun. 3.02, 69% 


ei 


foaming- 


e ingredient gives 
e and det 


Pint T9¢ 


imes stronger than estab- 
ins with known minimums 
of Vitamin A; 
z. of Vitamin Bi; 10 Mg. of 

2..:plus Niacinamide and 
10 days. If not completely satisfic 
tablets and your full purchase price will be refunded. 


Try them for 
|, return the unopened bottle of 50 


the name Rexall 
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Only this one toilet tissue 
is fine and firm and soft 


—like Kleenex tissues 


Just as you know there is only one Kleenex," so, too, you'll discover 
that of all toilet tissues new Delsey* alone gives you that luxurious 
Kleenex quality. The same wonderful softness and absorbency 
(double ply for extra strength). Don’t you think your family 
deserves this new, nicer tissue? Ask for Delsey at your favorite 


Tears clean at a touch! 
No shredding, no waste with Delsey. It's “clean cut” 
(a Delsey exclusive) to tear evenly, last longer! 


store. If Delsey is not on hand, have them order it for you. 


MEN SMOKE 


P.A. 
THAN ANY 
OTHER 
SMOKING 
TOBACCO GRINBIEUT 
ere BURG Pe a 


 rowacco, 


3, Rayna T.00., 
‘Wiwton-aloan, M6 


you CAN GET 


QUICK RELIEF 


FROM TIRED EYES 


Why undergo the an- 
noyance of the feeling of tired 
eyes? In seconds, Murine wakes 
up your eyes. Its seven tested 
ingredients cleanse and soothe 
the delicate tissues beneath the 
lids as gently as a tear. Just two 
drops in each eye seem to float 
away the sensation of fatigue. 
Murine makes your 
eyes feel good. 


MURINE 


-for your eyes 


LIFE ON THE NEWSFRONTS 
OF THE WORLD 


Churchill's illness postpones Bermuda meeting, 
France finds a premier and Truman goes touring 


For Sir Winston Churchill the proposed Big Three conference in Ber- 
muda held wonderful hopes. The skepticism of many statesmen not- 
withstanding, he hoped to lead through this meeting to a conference 
of the Big Four—Britain, France, the U.S. and Russia. The grand re- 
sult would be a lessening of the world’s tensions and a fitting climax 
to a glorious life. But suddenly, just 11 days before the conference 
was to begin, 10 Downing Strect dramatically announced that Sir Win- 
ston’s doctor had ordered him to rest. The meeting was off. 


France, whose failure to set up 
a government had been delaying 
the Bermuda meeting, f 
premier the day before Britai 
announcement. Di 
Chamber of Deput! 
came up with Joseph Laniel, a 
prosperous Norman farmer and 
textile owner whose ances- 
tors wove linen for the courts of 
Europe. Turning from “neutral- 
ist” arguments, he pledged loy- 
alty to the Atlantic alliance. 


© 


JOSEPH LANIEL 


The captain debarks 


Captain Jan Cwiklinski, for seven years and eight months commander 
of the liner Batory, pride of Poland’s merchant fleet, left his ship and 
asked political asylum in England. In command of the vessel when 
Gerhart Eisler fled America in her, he said now that he had received a 
tip that he would be arrested by authorities when his ship returned 
to Poland. The ship's doctor also stayed in England. 


A TOURIST STOPS NEAR WASHINGTON FOR GAS 


Driving their own car like other summer tourists, back to Washing- 
ton came Harry Truman and Bess. The former President visited the 
Senate where he clasped hands with an old political foe, the ailing 
Senator Robert A. Taft. He and Bess got together with the Women’s 
National Democratic Club, dined with former Cabinet members and 
personal assistants still living in Washington. Then he went up to 
Philadelphia where, in a major address, he warned the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association, “Do not be misled by the desire to cut taxes into 
cutting corners on our national security.” 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


DON’T BUY 
ANY ROOM AIR 
CONDITIONER 


until you read 
these facts! 


1. Get your money's worth of Power! Room 
air conditioner power is measured in tons. A 
Ion unit delivers enough cool air to freeze 


ton of water in a 24-hour period... %-ton 
unit would freeze %-ton of water, ete, Fedders 
Room Air Conditioners deliver full power, 


Hotel and motel owners who test many 
b fe 


other %4-ton models! 


Id an air conditioner heat, too? Unless 
25,000 B.T. Urs of heat, it 
chill off an average 


room. } 
liver more than 4,500 B.'. 
If you want a handy room heater, your 
Fedders dealer will sell you one for much 
less than the premium you'd pay for a 
“heat, too” room air conditioner! 


of electric heat. 


1 when you shop room air 
a list of the exclusive, impor- 
that a Fedders Room Air Condi- 


A. V-type twin evaporators with the cool 
ing power of 15 refrigerators, 

ic comfort control thermostat 
room temperature constant, 
€. Built-In Weather Bureau that gives you 
the weather you want with the touch of a 
button, 

D. Two double-size filters that catch more 
dust, dirt and pollen. 


You'll find the name of yourlocal Fedders Room 
Ai lealer in the Classified Direc- 
tory under “Air Conditioning”. See him today! 


FEDDERS 


A Great Name in Comfort 


Keg 
Gia 
ett 
¥ ton window model, ideal for bedrooms. Breeze 

(Green or Ivory. From $229.95 on Easy Ter 


are wend me books 
sr, live bette wil 


D “tea 


sShcre lap sew with Wetere 


1 “Hlow te Sleep Coo! when it's Hot.” 
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For 2 
Fresh 


DRY MARTINI 


HEUBLEIN'S 
Reail-to-Stwe 
COCKTAILS 


Stir with Ice 
and Serve 


EXTRA DRY MARTINI, 65 
ry dry Martini), 75 proat 
MANHATTAN, 65 proof + DAIQUIRI, 60 proof 
SIDE CAR, 60 proof + WHISKEY SOUR, 60 proof 
‘OLD FASHIONED, 70 proof « STINGER, 60 proof 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford 1, Conn. 


NEWSFRONTS conrinueo 


Sobbing, John Reginald Christie admitted in Old Bailey 
Court, London that he had strangled his wife and six other 
women, kept four bodies about his apartment. His psychi 
trist explained he was “fascinated by bodies” and his lawyer 
argued he was ‘mad as a March hare.” But finally a dry 
eyed Christie stood straight as a guardsman when he heard 
a judge sentence him to die on the gallows. 


Kenya’s war grows hotter 


In Kenya the savage war of the Mau Mau terrorists ground on. Seven 
white settlers from one family plus four of their native s 
killed when Mau Mau tribesmen attacked their farmhouse. 
guards and a tribal policeman died in scattered assaults. Agi 
the troops and colonial security forces, who were drawing belts of 
steel around forest areas in an effort to starve out the rebel tribesmen, 
by cutting their contacts with the native villages, reported record 
kills: about 50 presumed Mau Mau killed on one day, 31 killed the 
27 on the following day for a week's total of more than 100. 


ROBERTSON (FOREGROUND, IN HAT) ARRIVES IN TOKYO. 


The courting of Syngman Rhee 


Over many conference tables U.S. officials tried to 
Syngman Rhee that the sensible thing to do was to 
the war. General Mark Clark and Ambassador Ro! 
Seoul, conferred with the Korean pre: 
were “more hopeful.” Rhee was si 
cial envoy, Assistant Secretary of Si 
Seoul, conferred with Rhee, announced that he, too, was hopeful. 
This time Rhee joined in the hopes, saying “Mr. Robertson has 
brought man nd our mutual understanding is being 
greatly improved. Sommunist negotiators at Panmunjom 
would say about these ideas would develop later. 


nyince Korea’s 
pt a truce in 
Murphy flew into 
nunced that they 
Eisenhower's 5} 

Robertson, flew to 


seit up with four distinct hae late 
Besides the factory the blast destroyed a 
seven motel cabins and a minnow depot. Seventeen persons were 
injured. A low-flying skyrocket, ignited by the blaze, started a prairie 
fire which burned down an airport hangar. I remen finally 
‘fought their way to the center of the holocat found that the 
‘fireworks factory's advertising sign (below) had survived the blast. 


“nt the 


RELIEVES PAIN 
OF HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 


thousands of 
physicians 

and dentists 

recommend 


SS 
Here’s Why 


Anacin® is like a doctor's 
prescription. That is, Anacin 
contains not one but a com- 
ation of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is 
specially compounded to give 
FAST, LONG LASTING relief. 
Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 


You should use it: Two special in- 
gredients in Aqua Velva help take 
care of nicks and scratches. The tin- 
gling is proof of Aqua Velva’s action. 
You'll like to use it: In addition to 
the pleasant aroma found only in 
Aqua Velva, it gives you a feeling of 
well-being, a special touch of luxury 
after every shave. 


PS.to Wits: Give him the luxury 
lotion he likes! Gift bottle, 11 ounces. 


Now Millions Know! ONE 


No matter what brand 


youre now smok + there's 


greater pleasure w 
you in the new PHILIP MORRIS 
King-Size. Millions of smokers 

who tried them are buying 


them over and ove ! 


gain! 
Once you try them, you will, too, 


Because your throat can tell 
that here, at last, is a cigarette 


not only good to smoke... but 


good to the smoker good | 


to you! Try a carton—now! 


a PHILIP - MORR 


INDIAN FIGURES ARE PRINTED ON COTTON COCKTAIL DRESSES JEROME OF ARIZONA, $00 EACH), WHICH ARE WORN WETH NAVAHO JEWELRY (CLAY SMUTID 


A Y . 
Squaw Skirts 
SOUTHWEST RESORT VACATIONERS 
BRING BACK AN OLD TRIBAL STYLE 


FASHION 


Indian basket design, is 10 yards around. Dres 
is worn with jeweled thong sandals (Bernardo, 


NAVAHO DESIGN is appliquéd on hem and bodice of tasseled two-piece 
sheath ($65) by Lloyd Kiva of Scottsdale, Ariz., who is half Cherokee himself. 


| DESTROYS BAD 


Originating in the Mouth 


Clinical Tests Prove It Works 
More Thoroughly, for a Longer Time 
Than A Non-Chlorophyll Toothpaste! 


In “Osmoscope” tests with actual cases, _and give longer-lasting protection. Even 
(men and women who had unpleasing at the end of four hours, it was proved 
breath), Colgate Chlorophyll* Tooth- _ togivefargreater reduction of bad breath! 
Paste was proved to act more thoroughly, 


RIOS MOUTH OF DECAY BACTERIAL 


Just one brushing with Colgate Chloro- of tooth decay. Every time, you brush 
phyil Toothpaste cleans your mouth of with Colgate Chlorophyll Toothpaste 
a high percentage of bacteria, Remem- you reduce these destructive acids! 
ber: bacteria and acids are a chief cause 


COMMON GUM TROUBLE REOUCED 
TWICE AS FAST! 


Clinical tests (now published ina dental proved! Here is scientific proof that i 
journal!) with 589 children show that —_ular brushing with Colgate Chlorophyll 
Ghiorophyll toothpaste can reduce gingi- ‘Toothpaste can help your children 

Witis tuice as fast as a white toothpastel _abetterchance for sound, healthy gumal 
Even severe cases were quickly im- *Contains water-soluble chlorophyllins 


YOU CAN PROVE IT YOURSELF! 
No Other Toothpaste 


HAS MORE ACTIVE CHLOROPHYLL 


And You Can Be Sure Colgate’s Is in Effective, Soluble Form! 


<= 


1“ a 


COLGATE 
Soormrasre SooTwraste CHLOROPHYLL 
‘BRAND “A” ‘BRAND “8” TOOTHPASTE 
bes Yes » 


Here is the proof! When equal amounts of Brand "A", Brond “8 and Colgate Chlorophyll 
Toothperte ore mixed with weter, the soliton with Colgate tums a. darker, richer green, thus 
proving i confoina more soluble clorophy/l fan either brond. And while the chlorophyll in other 
Eronds may setle fo the bottom, you won't see tis happen with Colgate Chlorophyll Toothpaste. 
The tar resi «lor, dark gee, even for doy shoving ht the crop is completely 
yady to help you against bad breath and common gum disorders! 


Make Sure Vou Get The full Benefits of a Chlorophy! 
Toothpaste...with this New, Exclusive Colgate formula! 
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SO POWERFUL 
1S THE GREAT 200-INCH PALOMAR 
TELESCOPE THAT IT REVEALS STARS 
UNKNOWN BEFORE NOW. ITS INTRICATE 
MECHANISM IS MINUTELY PRECISE. 
EVEN THE NORMAL CHANGES FROM 
NIGHT TO DAY TEMPERATURES 
COULD THROW IT OUT OF 
ADJUSTMENT ~~ WASTE HOURS 
OF ‘SEEING* TIME. TO SEAL IN 
COOL NIGHT AIR AND BAR 
DAYTIME HEAT, THE 
OBSERVATORY DOME |S 
LINED WITH AN ALUMINUM 
FOIL_ INSULATION DESIGNED 
BY B-W’S REFLECTAL. 
UNDER THE NAME “ALFOL®, 
THIS SAME TYPE OF 
INSULATION IN HOMES 
1S HELPING MILLIONS TO 
KEEP OUT SUMMER HEAT 
AND WINTER COLD. 


3 me le = ~ / 
FIRST AUTO TRAFFIC DEATH J tie riest eenson MAKING GAS BROIL TWICE AS FAST! 
TO BE KILLED BY AN AUTOMOBILE IN THE U.S. WAS STRUCK IN THIS NEWEST B-W NORGE GAS RANGE, A REMARKABLE 
DOWN IN SEPTEMBER , 1899. SINCE THEN, 1,040,000 AMERICANS BURNER GRID OF NEW ALLOY COOKS FOODS TO A TURN IN HALF THE 
HAVE DIED IN AUTO TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS --ALMOST TWICE THE WITH FAR LESS FUEL. THIS GRID, TURNED GLOWING 
NUMBER KILLED IN ALL AMERICA'S WARS. DRIVE CAREFULLY! HOT BY THE FLAMES, RADIATES INTENSE HEAT. BECAUSE IT 
COOPERATE WITH THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL CAMPAIGN, THE BROILS SO FAST, IT HELPS KEEP KITCHENS COOLER, WHILE IT 
LIFE YOU SAVE MAY BE YOUR OWN. LOCKS IN VITAMINS AND FLAVOR. 


wacmcnces BOKG- WARNER 
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SPUDS ENOUGH FOR 2,500 MEALS 
--HARVESTED /N ONE MINUTE / 


NO LONGER NEED POTATOES BE 
PLOWED OUT AND LABORIOUSLY 
PICKED UP BY HAND. A NEW 
MACHINE POPS THEM OUT OF 

THE GROUND AND INTO TRUCKS- 
OVER 500,000 POUNDS A DAY. 

A UNIQUE CONVEYOR SYSTEM IS 
USED. IT'S MADE OF LADDER-LIKE 
STEEL CHAINS SPECIALLY BUILT 
BY B-w’S INGERSOLL PRODUCTS. 
THESE CHAINS REMOVE VINES 
AND EARTH AND LOAD THE 
POTATOES MORE GENTLY 
THAN HUMAN HANDS. 


GIVING ASTRONOMERS MORE TIME 
70 GAZE AT HEAVENLY BODIES... 
HEATING STEEL FROM THE INSIDE OUT... 
PUTTING REALISM INTO REEL LIFE / 


INSO MANY WAYS BW SKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH 
THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. 


FOR EXAMPLE: 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MoT 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS By BORG-WARNER 
COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT 
ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED 
FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B+W EGU/PPED MACHINES. AND 
MILLIONS ENJCY THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF 
B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 


STEEL ACTUALLY 
HEATS ITSELF... TO HARDEN ~ § 
VITAL MOVING PARTS IN THE NEW 
B-W AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS FOR 
CARS. THE MOLECULES ARE EXCITED 
INTO A FRENZIED WHIRL BY AN 
ELECTRIC CURRENT. COLLIDING 
B/ VIOLENTLY, THEY CREATE SUCH HEAT 
THAT IN 30 SECONDS THE METAL GLOWS 
AT I600°F. THIS PROCESS IS ONE OF 
MANY USED BY B-W’S DETROIT GEAR. 
TO INSURE THE EXCEPTIONAL PRECISION 
AND PERFORMANCE OF B-W 
NO-SHIFT DRIVES, 


TO CREATE AMAZING 
LIFE-LIKE PICTURES, A 
WELL-KNOWN FORM OF 

B-DIMENSIONAL MOVIE USES 
TWO PROJECTORS. THE TWO 
IMAGES, WHEN VIEWED THROUGH 
SPECIAL GLASSES, BLEND INTO 
ONE “STAND OUT “PICTURE. 
ACHIEVING THIS REALISM 
DEPENDS ON TINY, PRECISION 
CHAIN DRIVES MADE BY B-w’s 
MORSE CHAIN. THESE DRIVES 
KEEP THE PROJECTOR SPEEDS 
MATCHED To THE SPLIT 
SECOND 50 THAT BOTH 
IMAGES FLASH ON 
THE SCREEN 
SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


: ATKINS GAW * BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER 
SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STREL + CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR + FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * 
LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT + MORSE CHAIN > MORSE CHAIN, LTD. + NORGE * NORGE-HEAT 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chica: 


* PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL CORP. * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WAHNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 
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You'd like to stop the clock 


If you've ever wanted a balmy summer day to last forever, you know 
exactly how these tennis players feel. Since they can’t stop the clock, 
they're doing the next best thing—something you can do, too. They're 
stretching out the afternoon with leisurely conversation and slow, 
smooth drinks of an easy-going whiskey called Imperial. 

We have reason to think you'd like Imperial yourself. It’s made by 


one of the great whiskey-makers, Hiram Walker. And so superbly 
smooth is Imperial that people like you have made it one of America’s 
very largest selling whiskies. (Many people, too, enjoy the gin you see 
above: Hiram Walker's Distilled London Dry Gin.) 

Next time you feel like prolonging a pleasant day, why not call on 
Imperial for some very enjoyable help? 


Just tell the man you want IMPERIAL 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 8 PROOF. 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. WALKER'S GIN IS 90 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM 100% AMERICAN GRAIN. HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILL, 
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PITCHER MAX SURKONT, WHOSE 


PETITE IS LEGEN! 


IDARY IN THE MAJOR LEAGUES, GINGERLY INSPECTS POLISH SAUSAGE SENT BY A THOUGHTFUL ADMIRER, 


SAUSAGES, SAUERBRATEN AND SYMPATHY 


Rousing support by Milwaukee fans brings Braves shower of gifts and lifts them to top of league 


By now, incongruous scenes like the one above 
—a star pitcher daintily arching his fingers as 
he deftly lifts 2 homemade sausage out of a 
box—have become commonplace in the Mil- 
waukee Braves’ locker room. This is only one 
toothsome example of how the Milwaukee fans 
are showering their newly inherited big league 


team with gifts. As a result Manager Charlie 
Grimm has one of the oddest worries in base- 
ball: “I’ve got to watch out they don’t smother 
us with kindness, beer and sauerbraten.” 
With the fans cheering every time they bat- 
ted so much as an eyelash, the Braves were 
still sailing along in the National League’s first 


place, Attendance at Milwaukee is already twice 
as great as it was all last year in Boston. The 
Braves, in turn, have helped Milwaukee as 
much as Milwaukee has helped them, caus- 
ing a boom in taxi, restaurant and retail sales. 
Beamed a merchant, “This is the greatest thing 
that has happened to Milwaukee since beer.” 
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Seal in All 


i 5 
; 2 
MOTOR OIL 4s . 
g shirts, golf balls 
i. and steam iron, pile up in living room of ace pitcher 
100% PENT Warren Spahn, 8-game winner, and wife (center). 
a 2 They were sent by Milwaukee merchants and fans, 


EAVY DuTY-PLUS 


iJ 
'\M oF protection 


with the 


FREE FURNITURE for as long as he stays in 
Milwaukee fills apartment of Outfielder Bill Bruton, 
his wife and daughter Denise wai 

r'V set which was one of pre: 


“Film of Protection” 


Don't waste the horsepower built into your 
modern engine. Seal in all the power your 
car can deliver... with the famous VEEDOL 
High-Detergency “Film of Protection.” 

Made from 100% Pennsylvania crude oil, 
new VEEDOL High-Detergency motor oil 
resists blow-by .. . seals in horsepower. The 
detergent properties of this great lubricant 
hold contaminants in suspension . . . your 
engine drains cleaner. And a protective 
anti-corrosion film is formed on metal sur- 
faces to fight acid “engine sweat.” 

So use all your horsepower! Get all the 
great performance engineered into your 
modern engine . . . by draining and refilling 
your crankcase with fresh VEEDOL High- 
Detergency motor oil every thousand miles! 


TIDE WATER 
AH associaren SPECIAL AWARD, «wristwatch present ach 
The paftebad week to team’s outstanding player, goes to Third 
Baseman Ed Matthews, the idol of Milwaukee. Last 
week Matthews was leading league in home runs. 


) 
» 
CHEERING MILWAUKEANS jar 


back from succe 


A HUNGRY BRA 
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The whole family will love 
Nesbitt’s... be delighted 
with its thirst quenching 
real orange flavor. 


Be a fun family...Keep a 
supply of Nesbitt’s on hand. 
Ask for Nesbitt’s wherever 
soft drinks are sold. 
Look for this 
distinctive 
carton. 
Take home 
six bottles 
of Nesbitt’s 
today. 


. oF 
Be sure to get genuine 


Nesbitt's. It’s the finest 
orange soft drink sold in 
a bottle, and it 

costs you no more. 


Don’t say Orange — 
say Nesbitt’s. 


onl ~ . 
ia soft drink 
made from 7¢¢/ oranges 


p 
cauiroR"! 
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CLC PROUDLY INTRODUCES 


we SUMMICRON 7 


This Loica pioturo, taken at ull aperture, shows how 
the Summicron eliminates darkening and distortion 
at print edges. In color photography the corners 
Would bo as brilliant and crisp as the conter of 
the picture, 


Enlarging a corner shows its remarkabl 


ing off" of 
in-unavoidable shortcoming of many 
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THE MOST ACCURATE CAMERA LENS 
EVER DESIGNED FOR COLOR OR BLACK-AND-WHITE 


Here is a truly revolutionary advance 
in camera optics — the Summicron, a 
high-speed 50mm lens that gives your 
pictures corner-to-corner sharpness never 
before attainable. 


Use the Summicron on your Leica and 
your black-and-white pictures will be criti 
cally sharp from center to very edge. Use 
it for color and marvel at the brilliance of 
your transparencies. The Summicron faith 
fully records natural colors over the entire 
picture avea without vignetting. 


‘The Summicron is a seven glass element 
lens, incorporating a radically new design 
principle and utilizing newly developed 
high refractive optical glass combined with 
air lenses of a special shape and effect. 
This makes possible a degree of correction 
found, in no other lens. 


See—and use the matchless Summicron, 
the most talked-about lens in Leica his- 
tory. Your franchised dealer has all models 
of the Leica equipped with the spectacular 
new Summicron. 


E. LEITZ, INC. 
468 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


DISTRIBUTOR OF WORLD-FAMOUS PRODUCTS OF 
ERNST LEITZ, WETZLAR, GERMANY 


(CAMERAS LENSES—MICROSCOPES— BINOCULARS. 


Sausages and Sympathy conrimueo 


PLAYER'S SON, Max Surkont Jr., shares fans’ generosity, Here he rides off 
field on new tricycle as father, who got savings bond and a wreath, watches. 


CAPACITY CROWD meanders down ramps of Milwaukee’s park af 
night game. Crowds there have ave 5,000, highest in the major leagu 


ICED COFFEE 


How to make good Iced Coffee: 


There are two ways to make this delicious 
warm-weather drink: 


‘THE "PRE-COOLED” WAY 


(1) Make the coffee regular 
strength, 

(2) Cool in non-metallic con- 
tainer for not more than 3 
hours. If you prefer, you may 
chill in refrigerator ... but be 
sure the container is tightly 
covered. 


THE “JIFFY” WAY 


(1) Make coffee double 
strength by using half the 
amount of water to your 
usual amount of coffee. 


(2) Fill a tall glass to the 
brim with ice, 


(3) Pour hot coffee over 
ice. Sugar and cream to 
taste. 


ugar and cream 


Wonderfully ref time of day .. . especially 
with summer meals and snacks! 


Coffee Frosted: 


A temptinaly different summer boverogel 
14 cups cold, strong coffee 
1 cup ebilled mit 
44 cup light eream 
pint coffee jee cream 
Combine the coffee, milk, light erenm, 


Naaltal 
Coffee-break'! 


Coffee's cheerful lift is always welcome! 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU, 120 Wall St, New York $ + Brazil + Colombia * Costa Rica + Cuba + Dominican Republic + Ecuador + El Salvador + Guatemala + Honduras * Mexico * Venezuela, 


coffee ice cream. 


Sauce "bois ‘and: thickens. “Add butter, 


Lea 


Along city thoroughfares . . . on the great 
highways that criss-cross the nation ... over 
countless country roadways . . . stream a con- 
stant procession of vehicles that are served 
faithfully and efficiently by these great prod- 
ucts of General Motors. Yes, millions and 


Delco-Remy Stating, 
Lighting, Ilion 


merica’s bes-kaown manufacturer of auto- 
‘America's best-koowe mans per 


scat 20 rears he ry 
cel 0 es the bree oame in 
tec ahaa oh es mee 
of ge eas Gauguin phe mua 
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ding Servicemen 
Depend on These 

GENERAL MOTORS 
parts and Accessorieg 


ROCHESTER Caburolors 


Sabi tdrnce even, carbreaes are 


a 


zx 
ee 


millions of vehicles of every make and de- * 


scription . . . cars, trucks, buses, tractors . . . 
both old and new .. . depend on the lasting 
quality of these world-renowned parts and 
accessories. They are first in demand—used 
by leading automotive servicemen everywhere! 


New 
orebPhec by servicemen everywhere (or Use 
Pitpessenger cars, trucks, buses, tractors, 20d 
Satlomasy engines for many usc. 


For constant engi Proved its long-lach,¢t¥icemen, Tali 
Ppecge casie vempecatare coool and Seen bE lng guys ite hax 
isunexcelled! Hogi tee Mattison Thermostat Sets are compen jouts. and. n 
for aff seuee! Hartison thermostats arenes ing system and ComPou ‘each Rois: 
all makes of cars, tucks sed see 3 Sieh rghcle te ch brake 
“ree a 


| 


servicemen everywi 


INLITE Brake Linings 


iecommended by 


INAS 
BRAKE LINING) 


: The Nation’ 
Delco, (otmdtion's ; 
for ove and teuck owners’s Delco the chentink Per- 
. a nufrcnte el CAE 
rc tnd sctvictmen fe manufrs CAE 


ies, OUR 


ethan any comfort, lon; 


ii ete 
a soit 


Other UNITED MOTORS AUTOMOTIVE LINES... 


YELCO automonve motors 
VAR/RISOX RADIATORS 


a GASOLINE FILTERS 
ELECTRONIC PARTS 
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l= GAUGES, SPEEDOMETERS 


RAINE Engine Bearings © 


; 


UNITED MOTORS LINES 
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‘SHELBURNE MUSEUM NESTLES IN CHAMPLAIN VALLEY. FROM LEFT ARE CHURCH (BEING RECONSTRUCTED), HORSESHOE BARN, EAST SHELBURNE HOUSE, SHAKER SHED, CAVENDISH 


A VISIT TO 


NEW VERMONT MUSEUM SHOWS 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR LIFE 


Everybody knows that America was founded by bold and adventur- 
ous people, but the fact that they were also artistic and made many 
carcely recognized until the past few decade 
c the arts, crafts and products of early 
nt by collectors and museums. Now, to 
suppleme J's Greenfield Village, Rockefeller’s Williamsburg, 
and du Pont’s Winterthur, Mr: on Webb has opened 
new museum on 14 acres in Shelburne, Vt. Here in nine buildings, 
almost all over a hundred years old, are the he-~-v treasures of an 
America which show, through the familf®e : 
how America looked and lived before the mit 
ntrance to the Webb museum is by a 168-foot- 
lane, 10-year-old covered bridge (at right in the picture above) 
which was moved 35 miles to Shelburne. On the other side of the 


cond floor of Cavens i e fes e buildings which house Webb’s distinguished 
floor. Bench was made by Shake olk art along with 


HOMESTEAD (FOREGROUND), GRAY BARN (HALF HIDDEN), WHITE STAGE COACH INN, RED BARN, COVERED BRIDGE, MODERN SHELBURNE'S SCHOOL AND CHURCH ARE ALSO VISIBLE 


OUR PAST 


HOW AMERICANS USED TO LIVE 


BY ELIOT ELISOFON 


ewter, hathox . Five of the buil 
ach inn, a church (being assembled at left abov 
a Shaker shed and the historic 


farm impleme 


again in t 
left) was bu hand-hewn me as long.as 60 f 
of 11 old New England bar grist mill: 

Mrs. Webb, whose husband 
Vanderbilt and was a ranking pol 
collecting American antiques for 45 museum has well 
over 10,000 items whose value Mrs. never stopped to 
calculate. Later this 
buildings 


have three more 
» more Mr. Webb's 

. Webb has objects enous 

he museum has no “don’t touch’ 


rs. Webb would like people to fi 


CELLAR 


Cavendish FH sad has label: 
stone was marked so house could be reconstructed after 93-mile move. 


stairs to show how each board, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


FOLK ART INCLUDES WEATHER VANES—CENTAUR (LEFT), BUTTERFLY (OVER CHAIR), CAST IRON HORSE (CENTER), ROOSTER (BACKGROUND). THE EAGLE IS A WOOD CARVING. 


CENTAUR weather vane 


and curators compare it 


TAVERN SIGN has tw« 


SHELBURNE cowrinueo 


STAGE COACH INN ho folk art collection. 


Room shown in picture at left was once the ballroom, 


CENTAUR AND 
INDIANS 


Phe weather vanes, carved figures and sto 
signs that are prized objects in the Shelbur 
Museum were made by anonymous join 
shipwrights, carriage makers and house paint- 
ers who scarcely thought of themselves as ar 
ists. Today these works are recognized as Ame 
t art. Collect 
and cigar-store figures at the 
Museum but most of all they envy 
the weather vanes, the best assortment in th 


rs admire the mi 


ple art objects 
er had to have one, Most of them por 
yard animals, although the 
reserved for churches—to warn wors 
« Peter did. 


ntiques is wide 
ring. She seldom 
winds up with an inferior piece. A woman of 
great patience and she personally put 
item in the in its place, Large 
ts which wei lift 
ion. 


WHITE COLUMBIA IS SHIP'S FIGUREHEAD, STATUE IS GEORGE WASHINGTON (REAR). AT RIGHT IS CIGAR.STORE FIGURE 


HORSE we 
sheet iron 


her vane from 1850 of sheet copperand 
and lacks his tail. 


OTHER SIDE of tavern sign is a sunburst, thought 


to be a town seal. E, Noyes evidently owned tayern. 


s peculiar proportio 


INDIAN weather vane was cut from sheet irc 
1 s. TOTE mystifies e: 


Origina 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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SHELBURNE conrinue 


QUILT ROOM has over a hundred quilts, including hooked and woven coverlets 
and counterpanes which Mrs, Webb has collected and used over past 40 years, 
Center quilt, made in 18th Century, has patchwork Star of Bethlehem made of 
early chintz and calico. Quilt shown in detail at left has an odd peacock design, 


HAT SHOP contains 51 hatboxes covered with old historical or decorative wall- 
papers, all different. Showcase (right) is copy of ones used in early milliner 
shops, contains 19th Century papier-maché heads, antique bonnets. Miniature 
beaver top hat on table was probably used for display. The other hat is full-sized. 


PEWTER ROOM includes pieces from U.S., France, Belgium, England, Ireland. 
Antique pine paneling and floor were taken from old Connecticut house. Below 
pewter plate on fireplace is pewter inkwell flanked by pewter lamps. On wall left 
are pewter doorstops. An old table with original paint holds pewter tableware. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


SHELBURNE cowrinveo 


SCHOOLHOUSE, built in 1830, was dismantled and brought to Shelburne Muse- 
um from Vergennes, 16 miles away. The school’s old bell hangs in the belfry. 


CRACKER BARREL 
AND BLOOD PURIFIER 


What makes the Shelburne Museum so much fun is the reality of the 
displays and the care for amusing details shown in all the buildings. In 
the schoolhouse above even the drawings on the walls were actually made 
by boys and girls who went to such schools a hundred years ago. In the 
country store at right the cracker barrel (at left in picture) is stocked with 
crackers, and slot in its top so that only one hand can enter 
barrel and only one cracker be withdrawn. Contents of store came from 
all over New England. Left is a soapstone stove; chair in foreground is 
a jiggle chair (patented 1867) with coil springs on front legs. At rear 

is post office. Merchandise includes early valentines, bolts of cloth, be 
nets, a coffee grinder, a spice chest for borax, starch, glue, saltpeter. On 
shelves are men’s corsets and old shoes with copper toes. Drugs 

ground behind bonnets are pain destroyer, blood purifier, pleuri 
kidney-wort tablets. Hanging from racks are carpetbags and men’s 


back Monday mebbe.”” 


One 
ing be 


COUNTRY STORE has rain harrel, some old 
the damage your horse does,” the other: 


» *« PROVED IN THE ANNUAL MOBILGAS ECONOMY RUNS « ~* 


Get All the Gas Mileage Your 
Car Can Deliver! 


Year after year, spectacular records—set by U.S. stock cars ir 
the famous Mobilgas Economy Run—show the great economy 
and performance built into modern cars and modern Mobilgas! 
No doubt about it-Mobilgas is perfectly balanced gasoline 


. «high in performance, high in power, high in mileage! 


Get MORE VOLATILITY - POWER - MILEAGE 


What other ge 
World's Foremost behind Mobilgas . . . 22 years of continuous research and develop- 


Catalytic Refining Program ment, of building top quality and performance into gasoline! Why 


Makes the Difference! settle for less? Fill up with Mobilgas, High Quality Economy Gaso- 
: line at the Low Regular Pricel 


line can match the record of petroleum achievement 


SCIENCE 


YOUNG MANTES wiggle out of an egg sac and dangle by 
threads before freeing themselves to walk away or fight (lop). 


THE MANTIS MAN 


Gardeners buy up all his insect-eating insects 


summer the nation’s gardeners gird themselves for the struggle 
against the insects. But this summer some thousand happy farmers 
have no insect worries at all. They are the contented customers of a 
Long Island bacteriologist named $ chwartz (below), who last 
winter went into the praying mantis business. In 10 days he and his 
wife collected nearly 2,000 mantis egg sacs from the fields near their 
home, advertised them for sale at $1 a pair. In two months they had 
more requests than they could fill. Customers attached the sacs to 
twigs and waited for the young mantes to hatch in late spring (above). 
Now their plots are patrolled by hundreds of the carniverous insects, 
which voraciously chomp up every bug in sight but never nibble a leaf, 


at f 


MARCHING MANTES file away from sac as Schwartz watches. A sac con- 
tains several hundred mantes, enough to control pests on a quarter-acre plot. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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“DID YOU SEE THIS 


REVCO 


FREEZER AD IN Life” 


“*... Here's a chance to find out more about a 
(2 freezer by actual demonstration. Revco Dealers 
; invite us to come in and see the “Faster-Freezing” 
feature of the Revco Chill Chest Line of 8, 
15 and 23 Cu. Ft. sizes. This 15 Cu. Ft. Model looks just right 
for us with four to feed . . . it’s a beauty, too! Revco’s big 
23 Cu. Ft. Chill Chest certainly would be great for Clara’s 


family on their farm. Revco Chest-type freezers provide more 
usable food capacity per cubic foot. Also, they're low cost 
operating, carry 5-year warranty and are backed by the famous 
Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal. Let’s go see them!”” 


RS. Heed Good Advice, Compare before you Buy! 
Write for Free Booklet—"Facts About Freezers”, 


«-, DEERFIELD, MICH. 
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Mantis Man continues 
WHEN YOU 


Over-Indulge 


TAKE 


PHILLIPS’ : 
* MILK of OH 
ae 


Kool-Aid 


~~ 4 
Makes 2 Qts. 


/) as ae 
COLLECTING EGG SAC, Schwartz snips off the stalk holding it. He left 
many to hatch so there would be more mantis sacs for next year's business, 


Sie on soft drinks! A 5¢ pack- 
age of refreshing Kool-Aid 
makes 2 quarts, Keep in ice box 
by the pitcher full for h 


When you over. 
Or drink it often 
indigestion 


indulge in food 


Di Scholls 
Chlorophyll 


PACKAGING EGG SACS is done by Schwartz, 27, and wife Elenore. Be- 

carne te ee ne ee ee oe | FOOT POWDER 

1. Relieves Hot, Tender, Tired, 
Chafed, Sensitive Feet... 

2. Eases New or Tight Sho 

3. Helps Prevent Athlete's Foot. 


4. Contains Chlorophyll 
You'll find this scientifi- 
cally pone unded foot sd 


powder delightfully 
soothing, refreshing. Start 
using Dr. Shloro- 
phyll Foot Powder today 
and make it a daily habit. 
At Drug, Shoe, Dept. 
Stores and Dr, Scholl’s 
Foot Comfort Shops. 


FOR DRY, | 


TYING EGG SAC to a twig, Mrs. Schwartz shows how to attach it in gar- 
den, Young mantes eat constantly, grow three or four inches during summer. 


THE ANTISEPTIC LIP_BALM 
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Buy freedom from Clock-winding... 
Sleep with no bothersome ticktock"! 


NEW GE STARTER-4998° 


Ypaeraearan Pits arn SE 


Luminous 


Starter 
I a 498" 


Big glowing hour 
dots and hands can 
be read in the dark! 


ee 


*Manufacturer’s recommended retail or Fair Trade price. 
Plus applicable 


2 A SSE 


This can be you with the smart new G-E Starter Electric Alarm by 
your bedside. 

And look what you've got! Not only the Starter’s shatterproof 
crystal, big, friendly numerals, and ivory-colored case, but also. . . 
freedom from tiresome clock-winding . . . quiet, accurate time . . . 
no “ticking” and “tocking” in the night! 

G-E Electric Clocks are timed to the dot by U. S. Naval Observa- 
tory via your electric power company. They are famous for depend- 
ability and ruggedness. “You can put your confidence in General 
Electric.” 

Give up your daily clock-winding chores. Get a new G-E Starter 
Electric Alarm and forget it. General Electric Company, Small Ap- 
pliance Division, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


G-E Electric Clocks from $3.98* to $845.00* 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


THE BRIDGES 
AT TOhO-RI 


A New Novel By JAMES A. MICHENER 


In Korea our nation has undergone a new and sometimes 
bewildering experience. It has been our first taste of exer- 
cising the responsibility thrust upon us by our unsought 
leadership of the free world. 

This novel tries to explain our experience in Korea, It 
deals with the navy but it could just as well have told 
about air force pilots fighting Russian MiGs. Or marines 
and their march from the reservoir. Or the army's deter- 
mined stand at Pusan. It's a navy story because [happened 


to be aboard a carrier when the meaning of Korea set my 
mind on fire, 

For two years I tried to write this novel but kept post- 
poning it because I feared Americans might not be in- 
terested in Korea. Then the editors of Lire heard about it 
and insisted that I finish it for them to see. Iam grateful 
that they did, for | believe that often in the years to come 
our nation will face problems similar to , An 


those we met for the first time in Korea. 


Pit 202 was bitter cold, From the vast empty plains of Siberia how - 
ing winds roared down to lash the mountains of Korea, where 
American soldiers lost on patrol froze into stiff and awkward forms, 
‘Then with furious intensity the arctic wind swept out to sea, freezing 
even the salt spray that leaped into the air from crests of falling waves. 

Through these turbulent seas, not far from the trenches of Korea, 
plowed a considerable formation of American warships. A battleship 
and two cruisers, accompanied by fourteen destroyers to shield against 
Russian submarines, held steady course as their icy decks rose and 
fell and shivered in the gale, They were the ships of Task Force 77 and 
they had been sent to destroy the communist-held bridges at Toko-ri 

Toward the center of this powerful assembly rode two fast carriers, 
the cause of the task force and its mighty arm, Their massive decks 
pitched at crazy angles, which for the present made take-offs or land- 
ings impossible, Their planes stood useless, huddled together in the 
wind, lashed down by steel cables. 

Tt was strange, and in some perverse way resolutely American, that 
these two carriers wallowing in the dusk bore names which memorial- 
ized not stirring victories but humiliating defeats, as if by thus pub- 
lishing her indifference to catastrophe and her willingness to surmount 
it, the United States were defying her enemies. To the east, and farther 
out to sea, rode the Hornet, whose predecessor of that name had ab- 
sorbed a multitude of Japanese bombs and torpedoes, going down to 
thesoutheast of Guadalcanal, while the inboard carrier, the Savo, would 
forever remind the navy of its most shameful defeat in history, when 
four cruisers sank helpless at Savo Island, caught sleeping by the 
audacious Japanese. 

Now, as night approached the freezing task force, the bull horn on 
the Savo rasped out, “Prepare to launch aircraft!” And it was obvious 
from the way her deck was arranged that the carrier already had some 
planes in the skies over Korea, and every man who watched the heav- 
ing sea wondered how those planes could possibly get back aboard. 

‘The bull horn, ignoring such problems, roared, “Prepare to launch 
helicopter!” and although the deck pitched in abandon, rotors began 
to turn, slowly at first and then with lumbering speed. 

Now the great carrier struck a sea trough and slid away, her deck 
lurching, but relentlessly the bull horn cried, “Move jets into position 
for launching,” and the catapult crew, fighting for footing on the slid- 
ing deck, sprang swiftly into action, inching two heavy Banshees onto 
the catapults, taking painful care not to allow the jets to get rolling, 


lest they plunge overboard with some sudden shifting of the deck. 

“Start jet engines,” roared the insistent bull horn. The doctor, who 
had to be on deck in case of crash, looked at the heaving sea and yelled 
to the crane operator, “They may launch these jets, but they'll never 
get ’em back aboard.” 

The ecraneman looked down from his giant machine, which could 
lift a burning plane and toss it into the sea, and shouted, ‘Maybe 
they're planning to spend the night at some air force field in Korea, 
Along with the ones that are already up.” 

But at this instant all ships of the task force swung in tight circles 
and headed away from the open sea, straight for the nearby cliffs of 
Korea, and when the turn was completed the deck of the Savo mys- 
teriously stabilized. The effects of wind and sea neutralized each other, 
and planes returning from the bombardment of Korea now had a 
safe place to land. 

But before they could do so the bull horn cried eerily into the dusk, 
“Launch helicopter!” and the crazy bird, its two rotors spinning so 
slowly the blades could be seen, stumbled into the air, and the horn. 
cried, “Launch jets!” 

‘Then, as the great carrier rode serenely amid the storms, the cata- 
pult officer whirled one finger above his head and a tremendous, al- 
most unbearable roar arose and twin blasts of heat leaped from each 
Banshee, burning the icy air more than a hundred feet aft. Now the 
officer whirled two fingers and the roar increased and white heat 
scorched the deck of the carrier and the twin engines whipped to a 
meaningless speed of 13,000 revolutions a minute and the Banshee 
pilot, forcing his head back against a cushion, saluted and the catapult 
officer's right hand whipped down and the catapult fired. 

Nine tons of jet aircraft were swept down the deck at a speed of 
more than 135 miles an hour. Within less than 150 feet the immense 
Banshee was airborne, and by the time it reached the forward edge of 
the carrier it was headed toward its mission. Four times the catapults. 
fired and four times heavy jets leaped into the darkening sky and 
headed for the coastline of Korea. 

As soon as they had left, the bull horn wailed, “Respot planes. 
On the double. We must recover the Korea jets immediately.” 

When this announcement was made thirty old-fashioned propeller 
planes were already lashed down on the after part of the flight deck in 
precisely that area needed for landing the jets which now appeared 
overhead. The prop planes had been stowed there to permit catapult 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FOR LIFE BY NOEL SICKLES 


‘As landing signal officer guides the plane down, a big crane stands ominously 
in position on the heaving deck to stop the jet if it misses the arresting wires. 
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THE BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI 


take-ofls, and now they must be moved forward. So on the wooden 
deck, swept by icy winds, hundreds of young men in varicolored uni- 
forms sped to the task of clearing the landing space. Men in green 
stowed the catapult gear so that no remnant of the powerful machine 
isible. Other men in yellow leaped upon the deck and began to 
indicate the course each plane must follow on its way to forward stow- 
age. Dozens of tough young men in blue leaned their shoulders against 
the planes, swung them laboriously into position and pushed them 
slowly into the biting wind. In blazing red uniforms other men checked 
guns or fueled empty craft while plane captains in brown sat in cock- 
pits and worked the brakes to prevent accident. Darting about through 
the milling, pushing, shouting deck hands three-wheeled jeeps of vi 
yellow and lumbering tractors in somber gray hurried to their jol 
While over all towered the mighty arms of the enormous black and 
sinister crane, Behind it lurked two weird men in fantastic suits of 
ashen gray asbestos, their faces peering from huge Plexiglas boxes, 
ready to save the pilot if a crashed plane should burn, while in back 
of them, clothed in snowy white, the doctor waited, for death was al- 
ways close upon the carrier deck. 

So in an age of fight, in the jet age of incredible speed, these men 
pushed and pulled and slipped upon the icy deck and ordered the heavy 
planes with their bare hands. Upon trailing edges burdened with ice they 
pushed, their faces open to the freezing wind, their eyes heavy with 
frozen salt and the knuckles of their hands covered long since with pro- 
tecting scars. And as they moved, their bright colors formed the pattern 
of a dance and after they had swarmed upon the deck for some minutes 
the Savo was transformed and from the lowering shadows the jets pre- 
pared to land. 

‘This intricate operation was guided by one man. From the admiral’s 
country he had directed the task force to run toward the communist coast. 
The last four jets had been dispatched at his command. He had placed the 
ships so that the operations of one would not trespass the allotted space 
of the other, and it was his responsi 'y to see that his carriers faced the 
wind in such position that smoke trailed off to one side rather than di- 
rectly aft and into the faces of incoming pilots. Now he stood upon his 
bridge and watched the mountains of Korea moving perilously close. 

Admiral George Tarrant was a tall narrow man with a sharp face that 
was sour and withdrawing like those of his Maine ancestors. Battle- 
wizened, he had fought the Japanese with his own carrier at Saipan, at 
Iwo Jima and at Okinawa, where his austere and lonely presence had 
brought almost as much terror to his own fliers as it had to the enemy. 

He was known through the navy as George the Tyrant, and any aviator 
who wanted to fetch a big laugh would grab a saucer in his left hand, a 
coffee cup in his right, lean back in his chair and survey the audience 
sourly, snorting, “Rubbish.” Then the mimic would stare piercingly at 
some one pilot, jab the coffee cup at him and growl, “You, son. What 
do you think?” 

But men who served with Tarrant soon forgot his tyranny and re- 
membered his fantastic skill in operating a task force. His men said flatly, 
“He can do it better than anyone else in the world.” He knew the motion 
of the sea and could estimate whether a morning swell would rise to pre- 
vent recovery of afternoon planes or subside so that even jets could land 
freely. He was able to guess when new gales of bitter Siberian air would 
rush the line of snowstorms out to sea and when the snow would come 
creeping softly back and throw a blizzard about the task force as it slept 
at night. And he had a most curious ability to foresee what might trouble 
the tin-can sailors serving in the remote destroyers. 

He fought upon the surface of the sea and in the sky. He sent his 
planes inland to support ground troops or far out to sea to spot Russian 
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submarines. His was the most complex combat command of which one 
man’s mind was capable and on him alone depended decisions of the 
gravest moment. 

For example, the position he was now in, with mountains closingdown 
upon him, was his responsibility. Early that morning his aerologist had 
warned, “Wind's coming up, sir. You might run out of ocean by late 
afternoon.” 

He studied the charts and growled, “We'll make it.” 

Now his navigator warned, “We can’t hold this course more than six- 
teen minutes, sir.” The young officer looked at the looming coastline as 
if to add, “After that we'll have to turn back and abandon the planes.” 

“We'll make it,” Tarrant grumbled as his ships plowed resolutely on 
toward the crucial hundred fathom curve which he dare not penetrate for 
fear of shoals, mines and submarines. But he turned his back upon this 
problem, for he could do nothing about it now. Instead, he checked to be 
sure the Savo’s deck was ready and in doing so he saw something which 
reassured him, Foraft, standing upona tiny platform that jutted out over 
the side of the carrier, stood a hulking giant, muffled in fur and holding 
two landing signal paddles in his huge hands. It was Beer Barrel, and if 
any man could bring jets surely and swiftly home, it was Beer Barrel. 

He wasan enormous man, six feet three, more than 250 pounds, and his 
heavy suit, stitched with strips of fluorescent cloth to make his arms and 
legs easier to read, added to his bulk. He was a farmer from Texas who 
before the perilous days of 1943 had never seen the ocean, but he pos- 
sessed a fabulous ability to sense the motion of the sea and what position 
the carrier deck would take. He could judge the speed of jets as they 
whirled down upon him, but most of all he could imagine himself in the 
cockpit of every incoming plane and he seemed to know what tired and 
jittery pilots would do next and he saved their lives. He was a fearfully 
bad naval officer and in some ways a disgrace to his uniform, but every- 
one felt better when he came aboard a carrier, for he could do one 
thing. He could land planes. 

He could reach out with his great hands and bring them safely home 
the way falconers used to bring back birds they loved. In the Pentagon 
they knew he broke rules and smuggled beer aboard each ship he served 
upon. Carrier captains knew it, and even Admiral Tarrant, who was a ter- 
roron navy rules, looked the other way when Beer Barrel staggered back 
after each drunken shore leave, lugging his two ridiculous golf bags. The 
huge Texan had never once played golf and the two clubs sticking out 
were dummies. Once a deck hand, fearful that drunken Beer Barrel 
might slide back down the gangplank, had grabbed one of the outsize 
golf bags to help, but the surprising weight of it had crumpled him to 
the deck. Beer Barrel, barely able to heft the bag himself, had got it 
onto his massive shoulder, whispering beerily to the boy, “Thanks, 
Junior, but is man’s work.” And he had carried the bags full of beer 
into his quarters. 

For he believed that if he had a can of cold beer in his belly it formed 
akind of gyroscope which made him unusually sensitive to the sea and 
that when this beer sloshed about it harmonized with the elements and 
he became one with the sea and the sky and the heaving deck and the 
heart of the incoming pilot. 

“Land jets!” moaned the bull horn. 

“Let's hear the checks,” Beer Barrel said to his spotters, staring aft to 
catch the first jet as it made its 180° turn for the cross leg and the sharp 
final turn into the landing run. Now the jet appeared and Beer Bagrel 
thought, “They're always pretty comin’ home at night.” 

“All down!” the first watcher cried as he checked the wheels, the flaps 
and the stout hook which now dangled lower than the wheels. 

“All down,” Beer Barrel echoed unemotionally. — - 

“Cleardeck!” thesecond watchershoutedas he checked the nylon bar- 
riers and the thirteen heavy steel wires riding a few inches off the 
deck, waiting to engage the hook. 

“Clear deck,” Beer Barrel grunted phlegmatically. 

He extended his paddles out sideways from his shoulders, standing 
like an imperturbable rock, and willed the plane onto the deck. “Come 
on, Junior,” he growled. “Keep your nose up so’s your hook'll catch. 
Good boy!” Satisfied that all was well, he snapped his right paddle 
dramatically across his heart and dropped his left arm as if it had been 
severed clean away from his body. Instantly the jet pilot cut his flam- 
ing speed and slammed his Banshee onto the deck. With violent grasp 
the protruding hook engaged one of the slightly elevated wires and 
dragged the massive plane to a shuddering stop. 

Beer Barrel, watching from his platform, called to the clerk who 
kept records on each plane, ‘1593. Junior done real good. Number 
three wire.” Never did Beer Barrel feel so content, not even when 
guzzling lager, as when one of his boys caught number three wire. 
“Heaven,” he explained once, “is where everybody gets number three 
wire. Hell is where they fly wrong and catch number thirteen and 
crash into the barrier and burn. And every one of you's goin’ straight 
to hell if you don’t follow me better.” 
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From his own bridge, Admiral Tarrant watched the jets come home. 
In his life he had seen many fine and stirring things: his wife at the 
altar, Japanese battleships going down, ducks rising from Virginia 
marshes and his sons in uniform, But nothing he knew surpassed the 
sight of Beer Barrel bringing home the jets at dusk. 

‘There always came that exquisite moment of human judgment 
when one man—a man standing alone on the remotest corner of the 
ship, lashed by foul wind and storm—had to decide that the jet roar- 
ing down upon him could make it. This solitary man had to j 
speed and height and the pitching of the deck and the wallo’ 
sea and the oddities of this particular pilot and those additional im- 
ponderables that no man can explain, Then, at the last screaming 
second he had to make his decision and flash it to the pilot. He had 
only two choices. He could land the plane and risk the life of the pilot 
and the plane and the ship if he had judged wrong. Or he could wave- 
off and delay his decision until next time around. But he could defer 
his job to no one. It was his, and if he did judge wrong, carnage on 
the carrier deck could be fearful. That was why Admiral Tarrant never 
bothered about the bags of beer. 

On they came, the slim and beautiful jets. As they roared upwi 
the admiral could see their stacks flaming. When they made their far 
turn and roared downwind he could see the pilots as human beings, 
tensed up and ready for the landing that was never twice the same, 
Finally, when these mighty jets hit the deck they weighed well over 
seven tons and their speed exceeded 135 miles an hour, yet within 120 
feet they were completely stopped and this miracle was accomplished 
in several ways. First, Tarrant kept his carriers headed into the wind, 
which on this day stormed in at nearly 40 miles an hour, which cut the 
plane’s relative speed to about 95 miles. Then, too, the carrier was 
running away from the plane at I1 miles an hour, which further cut 
the plane’s speed to 84, and it was this actual speed that the wires had 
to arrest. They did so with brutal strength, but should they miss, two 
slim nylon barriers waited to drag the plane onto the deck and chop 
its impetus, halting it so that it could not proceed forward to damage 
other planes. And finally, should a runaway jet miss both the wires 
and the barriers, it would plunge into a stout nylon barricade w 
would entwine itself about the wings and wheels and sometimes tear 
the jet apart as if it were a helpless insect. 

But it was Beer Barrel's job to see that the barriers and the barricade 
were not needed and he would shout curses at his pilots and cry, 
"Don’t fly the deck, Junior. Don’t fly the sea. Fly me.” An air force 
colonel watching Beer Barrel land jets exclaimed, “Why, it isn’t a 
landing at all! It's @ controlled crash.” And the big Texan replied in 
his beery voice, “Difference is that when I crash "em they're safe in 
the arms of God.” 

Now he brought in three more, swiftly and surely, and Admiral 
Tarrant, watching the looming mountains of Korea as they moved in 
upon his ships, muttered, “Well, we'll make it again.” 

But as he said these words his squawk box sounded, and from deep 
within the Savo the combat intelligence director reported coolly, 
"1501 has been hit. Serious damage. May have to ditch.” 

“What's his position?” 

“Thirty-five miles away.” 


“Who's with him! 

“His wingman, 1592.” 

“Direct him to come on in and attempt landing.” 

The squawk box clicked off and Admiral Tarrant looked straight 
ahead at the looming coast. Long ago he had learned never to panic, 
but he had trained himself to look at situations in their gloomiest 
aspects so as to be prepared for ill turns of luck. “If this jet limp: 
we may have to hold this course for ten or fifteen more minutes. Well, 
we probably can do it. 

He studied the radar screen to estimate his probable position in 
fifteen minutes. “Too close,” he muttered. Then into the squawk box 
which led to the air officer of the Savo he said, “Recovery operations 
must end in ten minutes. Get all planes aboard.” 

“The admiral knows there's one in trouble?” 

"Yes. I've ordered him to try to land.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The bull horn sounded. “All hands. We must stop operations with- 
in ten minutes. Get those barriers cleared faster. Bring the planes in 
faster.” 

The telephone talker at the landing platform told Beer Barrel, “We 
got to get ’em all aboard in ten minutes.” 

“What's a matter?” Beer Barrel growled. “Admiral running hisself 
out of ocean?” 

“Looks like it,” the talker said, 

“You tell him to get the planes up here and I'll get ’em aboard.” 

So the nineteen dark ships of the task force sped on toward the 
coastline and suddenly the squawk box rasped, Admiral, 1591 says 
he will have to ditch.” 
ich near the destroyers? 


“Ts his wingman still with him?” 

“Affirmative.” 

“How much fuel?” 

“Six hundred pounds.” 

“Have you a fix on their posi 

“Affirmative.” 

“Dispatch hel 

There was a long silence and the voice said, “Wingman i 
quests permission stay with downed plane till copter arrives.” 

The admiral was now faced wit n no man should have to 
make. If the wingman stayed on, he would surely run out of fuel and 
lose his own plane and probably his life as well. But to command him 
to leave a downed companion was inhuman and any pilot aboard the 
Savo would prefer to risk his own life and his plane rather than to 
leave a man adrift in the freezing sea before the helicopter had spotted 
him. 

For in the seas off Korea a downed airman had little more than 
twenty minutes to live. That was all. The water was so bitterly cold 
that within five minutes the hands were frozen and the face. In twelve 
minutes of immersion in these fearful waters the arms became unable 
to function and if rescue were delayed much beyond the twentieth 
minute the pilot was frozen to death. 

The decision could not be deferred, for the squawk box repeated, 
“Wingman 1592 requests permission to stay.”” 

The admiral asked, “What is the absolute minimum of gas with 
which the wingman can make a straight-in landing?” 

‘There was a moment's computation. “Assuming he finds the car- 
rier promptly, about four hundred pounds.” 

“Tell him to stay with the downed man . 

The voice interrupted, “Admiral, 1591 has just ditched. Wing- 
man says the plane sank immediately.”” 

There was a moment's silence and the admiral asked. “Where's the 
helicopter?” 

“About three more minut 

“Advise the helicopter . 

“Admiral, the wingman reports downed pilot afloat.” 

“Tell the wingman to orbit until helicopter arrives. Then back for 
a straight-in landing.” 

‘The bull horn echoed in the gathering dusk and mournful sounds 
spread over the flight deck, speaking of disaster. “Get those last two 
jets down immediately. Then prepare for emergency straight-in land- 
ing. A plane has been lost at sea, Wingman coming in short of fuel.” 

For a moment the many-colored figures stopped their furious mo- 
tions. The frozen hands stopped pushing jets and the yellow jeeps 
stayed where they were. No matter how often you heard the news it 
always stopped you. No matter how frozen your face was, the bull horn 
made you a little bit colder. And far out to sea, in a buffeted heli- 
copter, two enlisted men were coldest of all. 

‘At the controls was Mike Forney, a tough twenty-seven-year-old 
Irishman from Chicago. In a navy where enlisted men hadn’t much 
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chance of flying, Mike had made it. He had bullied his way through to 
flight school and his arrival aboard his first ship, the Savo, would be 
remembered as long as the ship stayed afloat. It was March 17 when he 
flew his copter onto the flight deck, wearing an opera hat painted green, 
a Baron von Richthofen scarf of kelly green, anda clay pipe jammed into 
his big teeth. He had his earphones wrapped around the back of his 
neck and when the captain of the Savo started to chew him out Forney 
said, “When I appear anywhere I want the regular pilots to know it, 
because if they listen to me, I'll save “em.” Now, as he sped toward the 
ditched pilot, he was wearing his green stovepipe and his World War [ 
kelly green scarf, for he had found that when those astonishing sym- 
bols appeared at a scene of catastrophe everyone relaxed, and he had 
already saved three pilots. 

But the man flying directly behind Mike Forney’s hat wasn’t re- 
laxed, Nestor Gamidge, in charge of the actual rescue gear, was a sad- 
faced inconsequential young man from Kentucky, where his unmar- 
ried schoolteacher mother had named him Nestor after one of the 
men in history, hoping that he would justify everything, But 
had not lived up to his name and was in fact rather stupid, yet, 
as the copter flew low over the bitter waves to find the ditched plane, 
he was bright enough to know that if anyone were to save the airman 
pitching about in the freezing water below it would be he. In this spot 
the admiral didn’t count nor the wingman who was orbiting upstairs 
nor even Mike Forney. In a few minutes he would lean out of the heli- 
ppter and lower a steel hoisting sling for the pilot to climb into, But 
rom cold experience he knew that the man below would probably be 
too frozen even to lift his arms, so he, Nestor Gamidge, who hated 
the sea and who was pushed into the navy by his draft board, would 
have to jump into the icy waves and try to shove the inert body of 
the pilot into the sling. And if he failed—if his own hands froze before 
he could accomplish this—the pilot must die. That's why they gave 
He was dumb and he was under-sized but he was strong. 
” Nestor said. 

Mike ixineliately tallad vane wing 
is Mike Forney and everything's under control.” 
Mike!” the wingman called, “Save that guy.” 
always save ’em, Scram.” 
hat guy down there is Harry Brubaker. The one who 
kids are waiting for him in Yokosuka. But he don’t know it. 

Mike said to Nestor, “You hear that? He’s the one who 
kids came out to surprise him,” 

“He lool Nestor said, lowering the sling. 
voice lost its brashness, “Nestor,” he said quietly, 
u have to jump in. . . I'll stay here till the other copter gets 


Go on home. This 


e wife and 
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e wife and 


In dismay, Nestor watched the sling drift past the downed pilot and 
saw that the man was too frozen to catch hold. So he hauled the sling 
back up and said, “I'll have to go down.” 

Voluntarily, he fastened the sling about him and dropped into the 

waves, 

“Am I glad to see you!” the pilot cried. 

“He's OK,” Nestor s 
“Lash him in,” Mike signaled back. 

“Is that Mike ? With the green hat?” 

“Yep.” 

“My hands won't 

They tried four times to do so simple a thing as force the sling 
down over the pilot’s head and arms but the enormous weight of 
water-soaked clothing made him an inert lump. There was a sickening 
moment when Nestor thought he might fail. Then, with desperate 
effort, he jammed his right foot into the pilot’s back and shoved. The 
sling caught. 
tor lashed it fast and signaled Mike to haul away. Slowly the 
pilot was pulled clear of the clutching sea and was borne aloft. 
Nestor, wallowing below, thought, “There goes another.” 

Then he was alone. On the bosom of the great sea he was alone and 
unless the second helicopter arrived immediately, he would die, Al- 
ready, overpowering cold tore at the seams of his clothing and erept in 
to get him. He could feel it numb his powerful hands and attack his 
strong legs. It was the engulfing sea, the icy and deadly sea that he 
despised and he was deep into it and his arms were growing heavy. 

Then, out of the gathering darkness, came the Hornet's copter. 

So Mike called the Savo and reported, “Two copters comin’ home 
with two frozen mackerel.” 

“What was that?” the Savo asked gruffly. 

“What I said,” Mike replied, and the two whirly birds headed for 
home, each dangling below it the freezing body of a man too stiff to 
craw] inside. 

Meanwhile Admiral Tarrant was faced with a new problem. The 
downed pilot had been rescued but the incoming wingman had fuel 
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sufficient for only one pass, and if that pass were waved off the pilot 
would have to crash land into the sea and hope for a destroyer pickup. 
Unless one of the copters could find him in the gathering dusk. 

But far more important than the fate of one Banshee were the nine- 
teen ships of the task force which were now closing the hundred 
fathom mark. For them to proceed farther would be to invite the most 
serious trouble. Therefore the admiral judged that he had at most two 
minutes more on course, after which he would be forced to run with 
the wind, and then no jet could land, for the combined speed of jet 
and wind would be more than 175 miles, which would tear out any 
landing hook and probably the barriers as well. But the same motive 
that had impelled the wingman to stay at the scene of the crash, the 
motive that forced Nestor Gamidge to plunge into the icy sea, was at 
work upon the admiral and he said, “We'll hold the wind a little 
longer. Move a little closer to shore.” 

Nevertheless, he directed the four destroyers on the forward edge 
of the screen to turn back toward the open sea, and he checked them 
on the radar as they moved off. For the life of one pilot he was willing 
to gamble his command that there were no mines and that Russia had 
no submarines lurking between him and the shore. 

"1502 approaching,” the squawk box rasped. 

“Warn him to come straight in.” 

Outside the bull horn growled, “Prepare to land last jet, straight in.” 

Now it was the lead cruiser’s turn to leave the formation but the 
Savo rode solemnly on, lingering to catch this last plane. On the 
landing platform Beer Barrel’s watcher cried, “Hook down, wheels 
down. Can't see flaps.” 

‘The telephone talker shouted, “Pilot reports his flaps down.” 

“All down,” Beer Barrel droned. 

“Clear d 

“Clear dect 

Now even the carrier Hornet turned away from the hundred fathom 
ine and steamed parallel to it while the jet bore in low across her path. 
Beer Barrel, on his wooden platform, watched it come straight and low 
and slowing down, 

“Don’t watch the sea, Junior,” he chanted. “Watch me. Hit me in 
the kisser with your left wing tank and you'll be all right, Junior.” 
His massive arms were outstretched with the paddles parallel to the 
deck and the jet screamed in, trying to adjust its altitude to the shift- 
ing carrier's. 

“Don’t fly the deck, Junior!” roared Beer Barrel and for one fearful 
instant it looked as if the onrushing jet had put itself too high. In 
that millionth of a second Beer Barrel thought he would have to wave 
the plane off but then his judgment cried that there was a chance the 
plane could make it. So Beer Barrel shouted, “Keep comin’, Junior!” 
and at the last moment he whipped the right paddle across his heart 
and dropped the left. 

‘The plane was indeed high and for one devastating moment seemed 
to be floating down the deck and into the parked jets. Then, when a 
crash seemed inevitable, it settled fast and caught number nine. The 
jet screamed ahead and finally stopped with its slim nose peering into 
the webs of the barrier. 

“You fly real good, Junior,” Beer Barrel said, tucking the paddles 
under his arm, but when the pilot climbed down his face was ashen 
and he shouted, “They rescue Brubaker?” 

“They got him.” 

‘The pilot seemed to slump and his plane captain ran up and caught 
him by the arm and led him to the ladder, but as they reached for the 
first step they stumbled and pitched forward, so swift was the Saco’s 
groaning turn back out to sea. 

As soon as the copters appeared with little Gamidge and the un- 
conscious body of the pilot dangling through the icy air, Admiral Tar- 
rant sent his personal aide down to sick bay to tell the helicopter 


men he would like to see them after the flight doctor had taken care of 
them. In a few minutes they arrived in flag plot, Forney in trim avia- 
tor’s flight jacket and Gamidge in a fatigue suit some sizes too large. 

The admiral poured them coffee and said, “Sit down.” Forney 
grabbed the comfortable corner of the leather davenport on which the 
admiral slept when he did not wish to leave this darkened room of 
radar screens, repeating compasses and charts, but Gamidge fumbled 
about until the admiral indicated where he was to sit. Pointing at the 
squat Kentuckian with his coffee cup, the admiral said, “It must have 
been cold in the water.” 

“Tt was!” Forney assured him, “Bitter.” 

“T hope the doctor gave you something to warm you up.” 

“Nestor’s too young to drink,” Forney said, “but I had some.” 

“You weren't in the water. 

“No, sir, but I had the canopy open.” 

“How’s the pilot?” 

“When me and Gamidge go out for them we bring them back in 
good shape.” 

“They tell me he wasn’t able to climb into the sling.” 

“That pilot was a real man, sir. Couldn't move his hands or arms 
but he never whimpered.” 

“Because he fainted,” Nestor explained. 

The admiral invariably insisted upon interviewing all men who did 
outstanding work and now he pointed his cup at Gamidge again. ‘Son, 
do you know any way we could improve the rescue sling?” 

The little Kentuckian thought a long time and then said slowly, 
“Nope. If their hands freeze somebody's got to go into the water to 
get them.” 

The admiral 


vat his cup down and said brusquely, “Keep bringing 
*s proud of men like you.” 

‘orney said. He always pronounced sir with an insinuat- 
if he wished to put commissioned officers at ease, Then he 
here is one thing we could do to make the chopper better.” 

“What's that?” 

“TL got to operate that sling quicker. Because it seems like Nestor 
goes into the sea almost every time.” 

“You know what changes to make?” 

“Yes, sir. 

“Then make them.” 

The two enlisted men thanked the admiral and as they went down 
the ladder Tarrant heard Forney ask, “Nestor, why'd you stand there 
with your mouth shut, like a moron? Suppose he is a mean old bastard. 
No reason to be seared of him.” 

“By the way,” the admiral called. “Who was the pilot?” 

“Brubaker, sir,” Forney cried, unabashed. 

The name struck Tarrant with visible force. He backed into the 
darkened flag plot and steadied himself for a moment, “Brubaker!” 
he repeated quietly. “How strange that it should have been Brubaker!” 

Shaken, he slumped onto the leather davenport and reached for 
some papers which had been delivered aboard ship by dispatch plane 
that afternoon. “Brubaker!” He scanned the papers and called sick 
bay. 

“Doctor,” he asked, “any chance I could talk with Brubaker?” 

A crisp voice snapped back, “Admiral, you know the man’s suffered 
exposure 

“T know that, but there’s an urgent matter and I thought that when 
he found himself in good shape...” He left it at that. 

Then thought of Brubaker, a twenty-nine-year-old civilian who 
had been called back into service against his will. At the start of the 
cruise he had been something of a problem, griping ceaselessly about 
the raw deal the navy had given him, but gradually he had become one 
of the two or three finest pilots. He still griped, he still damned the 
navy, but he did his job. The admiral respected men like that. 
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But Brubaker had a special significance, for on recent cruises Ad- 
miral Tarrant had adopted the trick of selecting some young man 
of about the age and rank his older son would have attained had 
the Japs not shot him down while he was trying to launch a navy 
fighter plane on the morning of Pearl Harbor. Tarrant found satisfac- 
tion in watching the behavior of such pilots, for they added meaning to 
his otherwise lonely life. But in the case of Harry Brubaker the trick 
had come close to reality. The Banshee pilot had the quick temper of 
his sons, the abiding resentments, the courage. 

‘Admiral Tarrant therefore desperately wanted to leave flag plot 
and go down into the ship and talk with Brubaker, but custom of the 
sea forbade this, for the captain of any ship must be supreme upon 
that ship, and even the flag admiral who chances to make his quarters 
aboard is a guest. So Admiral Tarrant was cooped up in flag plot, a tiny 
bedroom and a special bridge reserved for his use. That was his country 
and there he must stay. 

There was a knock upon the door and the aide said, “Sir, it’s Bru- 
baker!” 

‘The good-looking young man who stuck his head in was obviously 
a civilian. He wore two big bathrobes and heavy woolen socks but even 
if he had worn dress uniform he would have been a civilian. He was a 
little overweight, his hair was a bit too long and he wasn’t scared 
enough of the admiral. Indelibly, he was a young lawyer from Denver, 
Colorado, and the quicker he got out of the navy and back into a 
courtroom, the happier he'd be. 

“You can seram now,” he told the medical corpsman who had 
brought him up to the admiral’s country. 

“Come in, Brubaker,” the admiral said stiffly, “Cup of coffee?” 
As he reached for the cup Brubaker didn’t exactly stand at attention 
but the admiral said quickly, “Sit down, son. How’s the Banshee 
take the water?” 

“All right, if you fly her i 

Sou keep the tail down?” 

I tried to. But as you approach the water every inclination is to 
land nose first. Then from way back in the past I remembered an 
October night when our family was burning leaves and at the end my 
mother pitched a bucket of water on the bonfire. I can still recall the 
ugly smell. Came back to me tonight. I said, ‘If I let water get into the 
engines I'll smell it again.’ So I edged the plane lower and lower. 
Kept the engines up and the tail way down. When the nose finally hit 
I was nearly stopped. But I was right. There was that same ugly smell.” 

"How was the helicopter! 

“That kid in back deserves a medal.” 

“They handle the rescue OK?” 

“This man Forney. When I looked up and saw that crazy hat I 
knew I had it knocked.” 

‘Admiral Tarrant took a deep gulp of coffee and studied Brubaker 
across the rim of his cup. He knew he oughtn’t to discuss this next 
point with a junior officer but he had to talk with someone. "You say 
the green hai gave you a little extra fight?” 

“You're scared. Then you see an opera hat coming at you out of 
nowhere. You relay 

“T would. Forney was in here a few minutes ago. Put me right at 
ease. Implied I was doing a fair job. You've got to respect a character 
like that. But the funny thing is . . .” He looked into his cup and 
said casually, “Captain of the ship's going to get rid of Forney. 
Says the hat’s an outrage.” 

Brubaker knew the admiral was out of line so he didn’t want to press 
for more details but he did say, “The pilots’d be unhappy.” 

The admiral, far back in his corner of the davenport, studied the 
bundled-up young man and jabbed his coffee cup at him. “Harry, you’re 
one of the finest pilots we have. You go in low, you do the job.” 

Brubaker grinned. He had a generous mouth and even teeth. His 
grin was attractive. “From you, sir, I appreciate that.” 

“Then why don’t you stay in the navy? Great future here for you.” 

The grin vanished. “You know what I think of the navy, sir.” 

“Still bitter?” 

“Still. T was unattached, The organized units were drawing pay. 
They were left home. I was called. Sometimes I’m so bitter I could 
bitch up the works on purpose.” 

“Why don’t you?” Tarrant asked evenly. 

“You know why I don’t, sir. The catapult fires, There’s that ter- 
rific moment and you're out front, On your way to Korea. So you say, 
‘What the heck? I’m here. Might as well do the job.’” 

“Exactly, The President once rebuked me publicly. 'd had that big 
fight with the battleship boys because they didn’t think aviation was 
important. Then the brawl with the air force who thought it too im- 
portant. I know I’ll never get promoted again. But you're here and 
you do the job.” 

“Tt would be easier to take if people back home were helping. But 
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in Denver nobody even knew there was a war except my wife, No- 
body supports this war.” 

At the mention of Brubaker’s wife the admiral unconsciously 
reached for the file of papers, but he stopped because what the young 
pilot said interested him. “Every war's the wrong one,” he said. 
“Could anything have been stupider than choosing Guadalcanal for a 
battleground? And look at us today!” With his cup he indicated on 
the chart where the permanent snow line, heavy with blizzards and 
sleet, hung a few miles to the east, while to the west the mountains 
of Korea hemmed in the ships. “Imagine the United States Navy tied 
down to a few square miles of ocean. The marines are worse. Dug into 
permanent trenches. And the poor air force is the most misused of all. 
g close air support. Militarily this war is a tragedy.” 

“Then why don’t we pull out?” Harry asked bluntly. 

Admiral Tarrant put his cup and saucer down firmly. “That's rub- 
bish, son, and you know it. All through history free men have had to 
fight the wrong war in the wrong place. But that’s the one they're 
stuck with, That’s why, one of these days, we'll knock out those 
bridges at Toko-ri 

Flag plot grew silent. The two men stared at each other. For in every 
war there is one target whose name stops conversation, You say that 
name and the men who must fly against that target sit mute and stare 
ahead. In Europe, during World War II it was Ploesti or Peenemunde. 
In the Pacific it was Truk or the Yawata steel works. Now, to the navy 
off Korea, it was the deadly concentration of mountains and narrow 
passes and festering gun emplacements that hemmed the vital bridges 
at Toko-ri. Here all communist supplies to the central and eastern 
front assembled. Here the communists were vulnerable. 
ly Brubaker asked, “Do we have to knock out those particular 
bridges?” 

“Yes, we must. I believe without question that some morning a 
bunch of communist generals and commissars will be holding a meet- 
he future of the war. And a messenger will run in with 
Americans have knocked out even the bridges at Toko- 
ri. And that little thing will convince the Reds that we'll never stop 

. -never give in... never weaken in our purpose.” 
the two men studied each other and the admiral asked, "More 
?” As Brubaker held his cup the old man said gruflly, “But I 
cian call you here to discuss strategy. I’m supposed to chew you 
* With the coffee pot he indicated the file of papers. 
ey crying because I wrecked that wheel?” 


‘The astonishment on Brubaker’s face was so real that Tarrant was 
convinced the young man was unaware his wife and two daughters were 
theless he had a job to do so he asked, “You knew she 


“She made it!” A look of such triumph and love captured Bru- 
baker's face that the admiral felt he ought to look away. Then quietly 
the young man said, “This is more than a guy dares hope for, si.” 
“You better hope you don’t get a court martial.” 

“I didn’t tell her to come,” Brubaker protested, but such a huge 
grin captured his face that he proved himself a liar. 

Tarrant kept on being tough. “How'd she get here without your 
help?” 

> Dalitied Fb ethic weed bs ha waa fi Wyoming.” 

Brubaker closed his eyes. He didn’t care what happened. Nancy had 
made it. In the jet ready rooms he had known many pilots and their 
women troubles but he kept out of the bull sessions. He loved one 
girl. He had loved her with letters all through the last war in New 
Guinea and Okinawa. The day he got home he married her and she’d 
never given him any trouble. Now she was in Japan. Quietly he said 
to the admiral, “If she’s broken a dozen rules to get here it's all right 
by me.’ 

The old man didn’t know what to say. “War's no place for women,” 
he grunted. 

Then Brubaker explained. “If my wife really is in Japan, I know 

why. She couldn’t take America any longer. Watching people go on as 
if there were no war. We gave up our home, my job, the kids. No- 
body else in Denver gave up anything. 
's made the admiral angry. “Rubbish,” he growled, “Burdens 
always fall on a few. You know that. Look at this ship. Every man 
aboard thinks he’s a hero because he’s in Korea. But only a few of you 
ever really bomb the bridges.” 

“But why my wife and me?” 

“Nobody ever knows why he gets the dirty job. But any society is 
held together by the efforts . . . yes, and the sacrifices of only a few.” 

Brubaker couldn't accept this, Tarrant realized, and was getting 
mad in the way that had characterized the admiral’s sons. The old 
man had learned to respect this attitude, so he waited for the young 
pilot to speak but Brubaker happened to think of his wife waiting ir 
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ok,” he said. “I's sleeting.” The two 
nd looked down upon the silent carrier, 
decks fast with ice, her planes locked down by sleet. 
I'll be all right by dawn,” the old man sai 

"You ever hear what the pilots say about y 
‘AL midnight he runs into storms but at t 
clear, damn him!’ ” 

‘The admiral laughed and said, “Three days you'll be in Japan. No 
more worry about take-offs for a while.” He slapped the papers into a 
hasket. “Til tell Tokyo you had nothing to do with bringing your wife 
out here.” 

"Thank y 

Quickly the admiral resumed his austere wa aking Brubaker 
hand he said stiflly, “Mighty glad you were rescued promptly. Why 
don’t you see if the surgeon can spare a little extra nighteap.” 

As soon as Brubaker left, Tarrant thought, “His wife did right. If 
mine had come to Hawaii when our oldest son was killed, maybe things 
would have been different.” But she had stayed home, as navy w 
ng of Pearl Harbor, 
ay, where her second was 
her mind lost focus and 
get people’s names until slowly, like 
ring, fragments of her gentle personality 
fell away and she would sit for hours staring at a wall. 

Therefore it angered Tarrant when civilians like Brubaker suggested 
that he, a professional military man, could not understand war. Qui 
the contrary, he knew no civilian who understood war as thoroughly 
as he. Two sons and a home he had given to war. He had sacrificed 
the promotion of his career by insisting that America have the right 
weapons in case war came. And now in Korea, of the 272 pilots who 
had initially served with him in his task force, 31 had been killed by 
communist gunfire, Tonight he had come within two minutes of losin 
Brabaker, the best of the lot. No one need tell him what war was. 

He was therefore doubly distressed when the people of the United 
States reacted like Brubaker: “Hold back the enemy but let someone 
else do it.” He felt that his nation did not realize it was engaged in an 
unending war of many generations against resolute foes who were d 
termined to pull it down, Some of the phases of this war would 1 
doubt be fought without military battles. Whole decades might pass 
in some kind of peace, but more likely the desultory battles would 


and the weather? 
ff the deck’s always 


are expected to, and somewhere between the bom 
where she lost one son, and the battle of Mid 
Jo a Japanese carr 
pl 


killed trying to to 
she started to drink a lot and f 
Is of apple blossoms in 


stagger on and from e: 
summoned to do the fight 


ch community some young men would be 
ig. They would be like Brubaker, unwilling 
join up but tough adversaries when there was no alternative. And 
no matter where they might be sent to serve, Tarrant was positive that 
they would hate that spot the way he and Brubaker hated Korea. It 

Id always be the wrong place. 

As if to demonstrate afresh how ridiculous Korea was, the aerologist 
appeared with the midnight weather reports from Siberia and China, 
ce these nations were not officially at war, their weather stations 
were required to broadcast their customary summaries, just as Ameri 
can and Japanese stations broadcast theirs. But since Korean weather 
was determined by what had happened in Siberia and China two da 
hefore, the admiral always had the tip-off and the enemy gained noth- 


All wars are stupid,” the old man grunted as he filed the Siberian 
reports, “But we'd better learn to handle the stupidity.” He recalled 
England and France, di through their Korean wars for more 
than two hundred years. They had avoided panicky general mobiliz 
tion and millions of s must have spent their lives without wo 
rying about war until something flared up like Crimea, South Africa 
or Khartoum. 

"And their wars weren't even f upon them,” he grow 
Secretly he was frightened. Could America stick it out when dange 
multiplied? If Englishmen and Frenchmen, and before them Athenians 
and the men of Spain, had been willing to support their civilizations 
through centu difficulty when often those difficulties we 
generated, what would happen to the United States if her citize 
abandoned the honorable responsibilities forced upon her by the r 
lentless press of history? 

He went up on the bridge to check the rolling sea for the last tim 
"What would they have us abandon to the en , "Korea? 
hen Japan and the Philippin He walked 
back and forth pondering this problem of where abandonment would 
and as the sleet howled upon him he could not fix that | 
e California, Colorado. Perhaps we'd stabilize at the Missis- 
He could not say. Instead he held to one unwaveri 
vietion: "A messenger will run in and tell the commissars, 
even knocked out the bridges at Toko-ri,” And that’s the day they'll 
.” Then reason might come into the world, 

Upon that hope «d the long day. He had checked the wind 
and the weather and the rolling of the sea and the number of planes 
ready for the dawn strike and the location of those storms that alwa 
hovered near his ships. He had posted the night watches and he c¢ 


end 


do no more, 


T was the greatest liberty port in the world, It had more variety than 
Marseilles, more beauty than Valparaiso, Its prices were cheaper 
than New York's, its drinks better than Lishon’s, And there were far 
jore pretty girls than in Tahiti 
Tt was Yokosuka, known through all the flects of the world as 
Yu-koss-ka, and almost every man who had been there once had a girl 
waiting for him when he got back the second time. For in the cities 
near the port were millions of pretty girls who loved Ame 
and their hilarious ways and their big paychecks. It was a great lib- 
erty port. 

Now as the Savo moved cautiously in toward her dock hundreds of 
these girls waited for their sailors and thousands were on hand for 
sailors they had not Grim-faced guards kept the iny 
away from the ship, but the girls did gather outside the gates, and 
among them on this windy, wintry day was one ally hand 
girl of twenty dressed in plaid skirt from Los Angeles, trim coat from 
Sears, Roebuck, and jaunty rancisco. She wore her jet 
hair in braids and kept a laugh ready in the corners of her wide, black 
Her complexion was of soft gold and seemed to blush as some of 
the other girls caught a glimpse of the Savo and pretended they had 
seen her sailor. 

“There's gre 

“You don't worry about gre 
the fence. 

A comic among the girls put her right hand high above her head 
and swaggered as she had seen Mike Forney swagger on earlier leaves, 
and excitement grew as the Savo approached her berth, But this morn- 
the girls would have to stand in the cold a long time, for there was 
sharp wind off the sea and the lumbering bulk of the carrier presented 
so much freeboard for the wind to blow against that tugs with limited 
maneuvering space could not hold her from crashing into the quay, 
and emergency measures were clearly necessary. Accordingly the bull 
horn wailed the bad news, “FAU and AD pilots prepare for windmill.” 
Every propeller pilot cringed with disgust but none showed suc 


n sailors 


1 hat!” they cried in Japanese. 
hat,” she 


plied, pressing against 
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ne of the jet men. Stocky, florid J, with a c 


Id Annapolis man wh 


outrag 
ling from his teeth, this forty-year 
bullet head and underslung jaw toward the bri 
fool had ordered another windmill. As “C 

group, he was in charge of all planes and felt sicke 


to see what st 


pander of the air 


das he watched 
orm off the 
with him, 


the propeller jobs wheel into position, He was about tc 
deck and ra row when Brubaker, standir 
caught his arm and said, “Take it easy, Cag. You don't have to. pay 


a re 


for the burned out en 
“I's murder,” the ¢ 
lashed down to the edge of the deck which threatened to crash a 
the quay. Th < were pointed into the wind and their unhappy 
pil in the cockpits and waited 
Start engines,” yowled the bull horn. Sixteen valuable engines 
revolved and sixteen sets of propeller blades tried to pull the bi 
rier away from the quay. but the effort was not sufficient, and the 
rash 


»aned as his valuable prop planes 


Savo appeared certain 
“Engines full speed. 

became great as the pre 

great ship secure against the wind. 

isfaction among the propeller pilots, for since 


ed the bull horn and the noise on deck 


clawed into the air and m: ally held the 


This caused no s; 
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elf seriously and one plane 
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y and 


anic rushed up to the Cag with tears in his eyes cursi 


erying, “They're wrecking the planes! Look! 
One of the low-slung FAU"s had t vke and the Cag 


n to throw s 


ran over to study it. He chomped his cigar in 
"They're killing these planes: 
“Somebody's got to stop this,” the mechanic said 
"Tm z replied quietly and started for the admiral’s 
plot, but before he could get there Brubaker hauled him down and the 
two men watched the propeller planes gradually ease up and allow the 
ile egg being laid into a 


Savo to inch into her berth as gently as a fr 


basket by an old farm wife 
“Cut engi asped the bull horn and the Cag said bitterly 


“Burn those engi 


es up now and next trip over Korea the pilot bails 


out. This lousy captain thinks he has a new toy to play with 
“Save it for the hotel.” Brubaker said 
there.” So the Cag turned away and as he did so Brubaker lookec 


Take it up with the admiral 


down from the carrier deck onto the quay and there stood Naney and 


J in winter coats and huddling together to protect 


the two girls, dre 


one another from the wind. A great lump came into his throat and for 
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a moment he could not wave or call, so that Mike Forney, who was 
marching up and dovn, impatient to burst ashore, asked, “That your 
family, sir?’ 

"Yea? 

“It’s worth bein’ saved for them, sir.” The way Mike said sir made 
Brubaker look to see if the cocky Irishman were kidding him, but 
Forney was staring raptly at Nancy and the two girls. “Hey, Mrs. 
Brubaker!” he roared. “Here’s your hero.” 

Jumping up and down on her toes Naney called excitedly to her 
daughters, “There’s Daddy!” And they all threw him kisses. 

Mike, watching with approval, said, “Right beyond that fenee, sir, 
T got the same kind of reception waiting for me.” 

“You married?” Brubaker asked in astonishment. Somehow he had 
never thought of Mike as a fai 

ENot yet, but I may be. This shore leave.” 

“Some girl who came out with the Occupation?” 

“Japanese girl,” Mike said, adjusting his green hat at a nightclub 
angle, but a messenger from the ship’s executive officer arrived to in- 
form Forney that the uniform of the day called for something more 
traditional and the insulted Irishman went below. 

Immediately Brubaker wished that Mike had stayed, for the pain of 
seeing his women on the quay below was too great. They had come too 
far, they loved him too much and they reminded him too soon of iey 
Korea’s waters clutching at him, trying to drag him down. For the first 
time in his life he became desperately afraid and wanted to leave the 
Savo right then, for he saw leading from the deck of the carrier, right 
above the hodies of his wife and daughters, four bridges stretching far 
out to sea and they were the bridges of Toko-ri and he was breathlessly 
afraid of them. 

“Nancy,” he whispered. “You should have stayed home.” 

But as soon as the ship’s lines were secured, he dashed down the 
gangplank to embrace his wife and as he did so his younger daughter 
caught him by the leg and began to babble furiously and from the way 
he bent down and listened to the excited little girl—as if he actually 
wanted to know what she had to say—every married man on the deck 
of the Savo towering above knew that Brubaker really loved his 5 

What the child said was, “I made a long airplane ride and now I 
know what you do on the ship.” But Brubaker remembered the icy 
water and thought, “Thank God you don’t know. And thank God your 
mummy doesn’t, either.” Then he laughed and caught the little girl i 
his arms and kissed her a lot and she said, “TI like to fly airplanes like 
you, Daddy.” 

For Mike Forney reunions were somewhat less complicated, at first. 
Attended by silent Nestor Gamidge he strode to the gates of Yokosuka 
Naval Base, threw the marine on guard a nifty salute and stepped out- 
side to freedom, He was a cocky ts jammed into his pea 
coat jacket, his uniform a trifle too tight, and it took him only a mo- 
ment to find the girls, He stopped dead, thrust his big paw onto 
Gamidge’s chest and cried, “Look at her, Nestor! Be: i 
Japan!” Then he gave a bellow, rushed forward and caught Kimiko in 
his arms and kissed her lovely little cap right off her head. 

“Hey, Kimiko! Fleet’s in!” 

To his astonishment she pushed him away, sedately picked up her 
cap and said, “Not so fast, big boy. We got to talk.” And she led him to 
a bar and started patiently to explain the radically new situation, the 
one which was to cause the two riots. 


For the officers of the Savo the Tokyo brass had reserved rest and 
recuperation rooms at the Fuji-san, a meandering Japanese hotel whose 
exquisite one-storied rooms and gardens hung on a mountain top 
which commanded a superb view of Fujiyama. In the old days this had 
been Japan’s leading hotel but for the first six years after the war it 
served Americans only. Now, in the transition period between occupa- 
tion and sovereignty, it had become a symbol of the strange and « 
fying relationship between Japan and America: the choice rooms were 
still reserved for Americans but Japanese were welcome to use the 
hotel as before; so its spacious gardens, bent with pine and cherry, 
held both Japanese families who were enjoying luxury after long years 
of austerity and American military men savoring the same luxury 
after long months in Korea. 

‘No one enjoyed the Fuji-san more than Admiral Tarrant. He arrived 
on the second day of liberty, changed into civilian clothes, gathered 
about him his younger staff officers and forgot the rigors of Task Force 
77. Other admirals, when they reached Japan, were whisked into Tokyo 
for press conferences where they sat on the edges of their chairs trying 
to say exactly the right and innocuous thing. They must not, for ex- 
ample, admit that they were fighting Russians, nor must they even 
indicate that any of our men were being killed. In this special war 
there were special rules to keep the people back in America from be- 
coming worried. 


Admiral Tarrant was not the man for such interviews. The navy 
tried it once and he had said bluntly, “We're fighting Russian guns, 
Russian radar, Russian planes and Russian submarines. And a hell of 
a lot of our men are being killed by this Russian equipment, manned 
by Russian experts.” General Ridgway’s headquarters in Tokyo had 
blown a gasket and the entire interview was made top secret and the 
navy was advised that whereas Tarrant might be terrific as a task force 
commander, “Send him to some good hotel when he gets ashore . 
and keep him there.” 

Now he lounged in the bar and watched a group of pilots pestering 
Beer Barrel. Ten minutes after the Savo docked, the landing-signal 
officer had grabbed for the bar stool and he had sat there for almost 
twenty-nine hours, lapping up the wonderful Japanese beer. ‘Look at 
him!” one Banshee pilot cried. “He's goin’ crazy. Doesn’t know 
whether to claim Texas has the biggest midgets in the world or the 
smallest.” 

Four jet men, themselves pretty well hung over, formed a solemn 
cirele about Beer Barrel and began to chant the carrier pilot’s version 
of the Twenty-third Psalm: 

The Beer Barrel is my shepherd 

I shall not crash. 

He maketh me to land on flat runways: he bringeth 
me in off the rough waters, 

He restoreth my confidence. 

Yea, though I come stalling into the groove at sixty 
knots, I shall fear no evil: for he is with me; his 
arm and his paddle, they comfort me. 

He prepareth a deck before me in the presence of 
mine enemies; he attacheth my hook to the wire; 
my deck space runneth over. 

Admiral Tarrant laughed at the nonsense. Since his big operation 
two years ago he drank only coffee, but he often growled, “Just be- 
cause I'm a reformed drunk no reason why I should deny pleasure to 
others.” He poured himself some inky black coffee and looked into the 
gardens, where he saw Harry Brubaker’s wonderfully lovely wife and 
her two daughters and they reminded him of what wars were all about. 
“You don’t fight to protect warships or old men. Like the book says, 
you fight to save your civilization. And so often it seems that civiliza- 
tion is composed mainly of the things women and children want.” 

Then the ad I grew glum, for Mrs. Brubaker had told him at 
lunch, “If the government dared to ask women like me, this stupid 
war would end tomorrow.” There lay the confusion, These bright, 
women, whose husbands had to do the fighting, wanted to end 
5; but these same women, whose children would 
have to live through servitude or despair should America ever be oc- 
cupied, would be the precise ones who would goad their men into re- 
vitalization and freedom. So Admiral Tarrant never argued with 
women because in their own deep way they were invariably right. No 
more war... but no humiliation. He hoped to see the day when this 
difficult program could be attained. 

But a more present problem was at hand, for the Cag stormed 
across the garden, his cigar jutting belligerently ahead like a mine 
r. The tough airman was known throughout the navy as a 
nd this time Tarrant, himself an airman, knew the Cag was 
‘he Savo’s use of windmill had been intemperate, a perversion 
of aircraft engines, but a deeper concern was involved, so the admiral 
prepared to squelch the likeable hothead. 

For the navy high command had secretly asked Tarrant to send in 
a concurrent report upon this demon flier when his Korean duty 
ended. It was hinted that a bright and brash young man was needed 
for rapid promotion to a command of real authority and Tarrant 
guessed that the Cag was being weighed as an eventual task force 
commander. “It’s a big job,” the admiral mused. 

He could recall that day in 1945 when Admiral Halsey commanded 
a supreme force built of five components, each twice as large as pres- 
ent Task Force 77. It was so vast it blackened the sea with more than 
twenty carriers, It stretched for miles and ultimately it sank the en- 
tire Japanese fleet. One brain had commanded that incredible force 
and it behooved the United States to have other men ready for the 
job, should such a task force ever again be needed. 

Long ago Tarrant had begun to argue that some new weapon— 
rockets perhaps or pilotless planes of vast speed—would inevitably 
constitute the task force of the future. He had seen so much change, 
indeed had spurred it on, that he could not rely perpetually on ships or 
airplanes or any one device. But until America was secure behind the 
protection of some new agency that could move about the earth with 
security and apply pressure wherever the enemy chose to assault us, 
it would be wise to have young officers trained to command a sea bur- 
dened with ships and speckled with the shadows of a thousand planes. 

Perhaps the Cag was such a man. A lot of navy people thought so 
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but no one knew for sure whether he had those two ultimate require- 
ments for vast command: had he a resolute spirit and had he due 
regard for human life? 

The Cag jammed his cigar through the door and asked, “May I 
speak with you, sir?” 

Tarrant liked the younger man’s brusque approach. “Sit down. 
Whisky?” 

“Please.” 

“What’s wrong?” 

The Cag sailed right in. Chomping his cigar he snorted, “These 
lazy carrier captains. They're burning up our engines.” 

Tarrant thought he'd better let the fireball have it right between 
the eyes. Staring coldly he asked, “You think you could handle a 
carrier better?” 

This stunned the Cag and he fumbled for a moment. Then, for- 
tunately, the bar boy arrived with his drink and he grabbed for it. 
"You not having one, sir?” he asked. 

“You know the doctor made me lay off,” the admiral explained 
coldly. 

Such treatment threw the Cag off balance, for he knew Tarrant’s 
power in the navy. The old man may have queered his own promo- 
tion but he was still known as the incorruptible and his judgment on 
the promotions of others was prized. 

In the embarrassing silence Tarrant asked grimly, “What's your 
major complaint against the carrier captains?” 

The veins stood out on the Cag’s bullet head, but he stamped his 
cigar out and said firmly, “They shouldn't burn up our propeller 
planes.” 

“How would you berth a big ship against the win 

“In the old days I would have waited. But what 
run a lashed-down engine at top speed.” 

Admiral Tarrant stared impersonally at Fujiyama, the wonderful 
mountain, and although he wanted to agree with the Cag, he pondered 
precisely what question would mos is young 
hothead off balance. Finally he settled or ea group of 
complaining F4U pilots dictate naval procedur 

Again the Cag was staggered. “Sir, T ” He fumbled for words 
and then blurted out with startling force,.“Sir, an engine has only so 
many good hours. If you burn them up on di * He fumbled 
again and ended weakly, “Why can’t they use half-power' 

‘The admiral turned slowly away from Fujiyama and as 
“Do you consider an FAU engine more valuable than a ears 

‘The Cag retreated. “What { was trying to say . 

“Another whisky?” 

The Cag needed something to restore his confidence but reasoned 
that if the old man was in an evil mood he'd better not accept two 
drinks, so he said lamely, “Thank you, sir, but I have a reservation 
for one of the sulphur baths.” 

“They're fun,” the admiral said mournfully and when the Cag 
awkwardly excused himself, the old man ed into a real depression, 
for he found it ugly to watch a promising young commander back 
away from what he knew was right. “Well,” Tarrant grumbled, “he’s 
popular. He'll be able to wangle a desk job. But he’s no good for 
command. And T'll have to say so when we get home.” Grieved, he 
decided to leave the bar. 

But before he could get away, young Brubaker and his pretty wife 
approached and it was apparent she had been crying. “She wants to 
talk to you,” Brubaker said with the air of a young husband who hopes 
somebody else can say the magic word which he has been unable to 
find. 

“My husband tells me you can explain why this war is necessary,” 
she said, “T sure wish somebody would.” 

“It isn’t necessary,” Tarrant said. Then, seeing the Brubakers’ sur- 
prise he added, “You two have something to drink?” 

"May we join you?” Nancy asked. 

“Doctor won't let me.” Then, seeing the young people frown, he 
added humorously, “I have no vices, no ambitions, no family and no 
home.” 

“That’s what I mean,” Nancy said, “I can understand why you get 
excited about war. But we do have a home and family.” 

“T’m not excited about war,” the admiral contradicted. “And I 
don’t think it’s necessary. That is, it wouldn’t be in a sensible world, 
But for the present it is inevitable.” He poured himself some coffee 
and waited. ; 

“If it’s inevitable, why should the burden fall on just a few of us?” 
Nancy pressed. 

“T don’t know. You take the other night when your husband . . .” 
Before he could tell of the ditching he saw Brubaker make an agonized 
sign indicating that Nancy knew nothing of the crash and the admiral 
thought, “Like the rest of America, she’s being protected.” 


Tdid I wouldn’t 


ed bleakly, 
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He salvaged the sentence by concluding, “Your husband bombed a 
bridge. Because he’s one of the best pilots in the navy he knocked out 
two spans. He didn’t have to do it. He could have veered away from 
the bridge and no one would ever have known. But some men don’t 
veer away. They hammer on in, even though the weight of war has 
fallen unfairly on them, I always think of such men as the voluntary 
men.” 

Nancy fought hack her tears and asked, “So until the last bridge is 
knocked out a few men have to do the fighting? The voluntary men.” 

“That's right. The world has always depended upon the voluntary 
men.” 

Before Nancy could reply, the bar boy hurried up and asked, “Is 
Lieutenant Brubaker here?” The boy led Harry to a back door of the 
hotel where Nestor Gamidge stood, bloody and scarred. 

“I'm sure glad to see you, lieutenant,” he gasped. His blues were 
ripped and his face was heavily bruised. 

“What's up?” 
ike’s been in a terrible fight, sir.” 

“Where?” 
“Tokyo, I came out in a cab.” 
hapnened?”” 


“A public riot?” 

“Yep. His girl’s marryin’ a bo’sun from the Essex.” 

“You mean his . . . Japanese girl?” 

“Yes, and if you don’t come in he'll be locked up permanent.” 

ty miles away and to rescue Forney in person would 
e hours of leave that he might otherwise spend with his 
so Brubaker said, “I'll phone the M.P.s.” 

“Callin’ won't help, sir. Mike clobbered two M.P.s as well as the 
gang from the Essex. 

“You two take on the whole town?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Brubaker had to grin at the vision of these two tough kids on the 
loose and made up his mind abruptly. "I'll help.” 

He hurried back to where Nancy and the admiral sat and said quicl 
ly, “Admiral Tarrant, will you please see that Nancy gets dinner? 
There’s been trouble in Tokyo and 1...” 

“Oh, no!” Nancy protested. 

“Admiral, Mike Forney.” 

“Drunken brawl?” 

“Girl threw him over.” 

Nancy pleaded, On our second night, why do you have to get 
h drunken sailors?” 
ed his wife and said ter 

to help.” 

» Tt was no use. Already he was running down the 


erly, “Darling, if Mike were 
in China I'd hav 

“But, Harry . 
long hallway. 

When Nancy realized that her husband actually was on his way 
to Tokyo, she looked beseechingly at Admiral Tarrant and plead 
“Who's this Mike Forney he thinks more of than his own children?” 
Her eyes filled with tears and she fumbled for a handkerchief. 

The admiral studied her closely and asked, “If you were freezing 
to death in the sea and a man brought his helicopter right over your 
head and rescued you, wouldn't you help that man if he got into 
trouble?” 

Nancy stopped crying and asked, “Did Harry crash at sea?” 

"Yes 

She looked down at her white knuckles and unclasped her hands. 
Very quietly she said, “You know your husband’s at war. You know 
at somehow you can’t believe that he'll fall into the sea.” 
trembled, 

When she regained control Admiral Tarrant asked, “Has Harry told 
you about the bridges? At Toko-ri?” 

“No. He never talks about the war.” 

“You must ask him about those bridges.” 

Weakly she asked, “Is he involved with the bridges?” 

When we go back to sea, your husband must bomb those 


bridges.” 

In a whisper she asked, “Why do you tell me this?” 

He replied, “In 1942 Thad a daughter as sweet as you. She was my 
daughter-in-law, really. Then my son was killed at Midway trying to 
torpedo a Jap carrier. She never recovered, For a while she tried to 
make love with every man in uniform. Thought he might die one day. 
Then she grew to loathe herself and attempted suicide. What she’s 
doing now or where she is I don’t know, but once she was my daugh- 
ter.” 

Nancy Brubaker could hardly force herself to speak but in an ashen 
voice she asked, “You think that . . . well, if things went wrong at 
the bridges... P'd be like . 
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aps. If we refuse to acknowledge what we're involved in, ter- 


rible consequences sometimes follow. 

A strange man was telling her that war meant the death of people 
and that if she were not ight fall apart and 
instinctively she knew this to be true. “I understand what y 
she said hoarsely 

“Let's get your little have dinner,” Tarrant said. 

But Nancy was too a daughters just then. She 
pointed to the end of the bar where Beer Barrel lay at last sprawled 
upon his arms, his face pressed against the polished wood. “Will he 
tthe br too?” sh 
the admiral turned to survey the mammoth Texan his 


ed, her courage 


u mean,” 


‘an, 


When Brubaker and Gamidge reached Tokyo, night had already 
fallen and there was slush upon the win ts that lined the black 
At the provost marshal’s office a major 
blemaker like Forney?” 


moat of the emperor's pala 
asked sourly, “Why you interested in a tre 

“Hi 

“Not any mor 

"Majo 
handle this 

“A mad Irishman? 

“But this man has saved the Ii pilots.” 

“Look, lieutenant! I got nineteen mo: in the bird cag 
one of them was a hero in Korea. But in Tokyo the 

Patiently Brubaker said, “Mike's a helicopter pilot. The other night 
Mike and this sailor 

The major got a good look at Nestor and shouted to a 
“Ts this the runt who slugged you?” 

“Li najor!” Harry pleaded. “The other night I ditched my 
plane at sea. These two men saved my life. This runt, as you called 
him, jumped into the ocean.” 

The major was completely unimpressed. Stari 
scornfully, “I suppose the ocean tore his ¢ 
.¢ all chopped up jumping into a wave?” 

“All right, there was a brawl.” 

“A brawl! A brawl is when maybe six guys throw punches. These 
two monsters took on all of Tokyo.” 

It was apparent to Brubaker that pleading along normal lines would 
get nowhere, so he asked bluntly, “You married, major?” 

“Yep.” 


“Tonight’s the second night in eight months that I’ve seen my wife 


1 directly, “couldn't you please let me 


a dance hall?” 


e mon 


's what T 


and kids. I left them at Fuji-san te 
think of these two men.” 

The major stared at the do listing Mike’s behavior. “You willin’ 
to cough up $80 for the damage he did?” 

“I'd pay $800.” 

“He's yours, but you ain’t gettin’ no prize.” 

A guard produced Mike Forney, his face a nauseating blue in con- 
trast to the green scarf. “She’s marryin’ an ape from the 
said pitiful 

“T suppose you tried to stop her.” 

“I would of stopped the ape, but he had helpers. 

When they reached the narrow streets where hund: 
civilians hurried past, Mike begged, " 
She might listen to you.” 

He led Brubaker to one of the weirdest 
A war profiteer had cornered a bunch of steel girders and had built a 
Chinese junk in the middle of Tokyo. He called it the Pirates’ Den 
and installed an open elevator which endlessly traveled from the fi 
floor to the fifth bearing an eleve azz hand whose blazing noise 
1 five different dance floors. The strangest adornment of the 
was a mock airplane, piloted by an almost nude girl who flew 
m floor to 
rhe steel ship was so ugly, so noisy and so crammed with chattering 
girls that Brubaker wondered how anyone had known a riot was under 
way and then he met Kimiko, Mike’s one-time love. She was the 
first Japanese girl he had ken to and he was unprepared for 
her dazzling beauty. Her teeth were remarkably white and her smile 
was warm. He understood at once why Mike wanted her, and when 
to extend her hand and he saw her slim perfect figure in a 
ing dress which Mike had ordered from New York, he 
luded that she warranted a riot. 

sorry, lieutenant,” she explained softly, “but while Mike 

I lost my heart to x man, Es ia 
But Mike’s a fine man,” Brubaker argued. “No girl could do better 
than Mi 
Kin 


sisted, 


Mike out of jail. 


ds of Japanese 
alk with her, please, lieutenant. 


ance halls in the world, 


nor delivering cold beer. 


ex not at sea, 


ko smiled in a way to make Brubaker dizzy and plaintively in- 
T know Mike good man. But I lose my heart.” 
started to go black for Mike again and he shouted, “Not in 
my dress, you don’t lose it!” And he clawed at the dress wh 
represented more than two months’ pay. 

Kimiko began to scream and the owner of the Pirates’ Den blew 
a shrill whistle and prudent Nestor Gamidge said, “We better start 
runnin’ now. 


dre: 
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“Not without this dr lowed. 

Nestor handled that by ea withering blow to the chin, 
under which the tough Irishman crumpled. Then Nestor grabbed him 
by the arms and grunted, “Lieutenant, sir. Ask the girls to push.” 

In this way they worked Mike out a back door before the M.P.s 
could get to him, but in the alley Nestor saw that Mike still clutched 
part of Kimiko’s dress. He pried this loose from the stiff hand and 
returned it to Kimiko, saying. "You can sew it back on.” Upon return 
ing to Brubaker he re irls are sure pretty.” But when 
Mike woke up, si in one of the gutters west of the Ginza, he said 
mournfully, “Without Kimiko I want to die. 
tly they took him to the enlisted men’s quarters, where Gamidge 
Irishman to bed. When this w lone, the little Ken- 
usly scratched a note and tucked it into the lieutenant’s 
We owe you $80, Mike and Nestor.” Then Brubaker started the 
long trip back to the Fuji-san, where his wife waited 

It was nearly three in the morning when he reached the Fuji-san. 
but Nancy was awake and when he climbed into bed she clutched him 
to her and whispered, “I'm ashamed of the way I behaved, Admiral 
Tarrant told me about Mike Forney.” 

“T wish he hadn't. But don’t worry. Nobody ever crashes twice.” 

There was a long silence and she kissed him as if to use up all the 
kisses of a lifetime, Then she controlled her vo to make it sound 
casual and asked, “What are the bridges at Toko-ri?” She felt him 
grow tense, 

“Where'd you hear about them?” 

“The admiral.” There was no comment from the darkness so she 
added, “He had good reason, Harry. His daughter-in-law had no con- 
ion of war and went to shreds. He said if I had the courage to 
come all the way out here T ought to have the courage to know. Harry, 
what are the bridges?” 

And suddenly, in the dark room, he wanted to share with his wife 
his exact feelings about the bridges. “I haven’t really seen them,” he 
whispered in hurried syllables. “But I've studied pictures. There are 
four bridges, two for railroads, two for trucks, and they're vital. Big 
hills protect them and lots of guns. Every hill has lots of Russian 
guns.” 

“Are Russians fighting in Korea?” 
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"Yes, They do all the radar work. We have only two approaches to 
the bridges. The valley has one opening to the east, another to the 
west. When we bomb the bridges we must dive in one end and climb 
out the other.” He hesitated and added quickly, “At Toko-ri there is 
more flak than anywhere in Germany last time, Because the com- 
munists know where you have to come in from, And where you have 
to go out. So they sit and wait for you,” 

They whispered until dawn, a man and wife in a strange land talk- 
ing of a war so terrible that for them it equaled any in history. Not 
the wars of Caesar nor the invasions of Napoleon nor the river bank 
at Vicksburg nor the sands of Iwo were worse than the Korean war if 
your husband had to bomb the bridges, and toward morning Nancy 
could control her courage no longer and began to cry. In her de- 
spondency she whispered, “What eats my heart away is that back 
home there is no war. Harry, do you remember where we were when 
we decided to get married?” 

“Sure [ remember. Cheyenne.” 

“Well, when I was explaining to the girls about the birds and bees 
Jackie looked up at me with that quizzical grin of hers and asked, 
‘Where did all this stuff start?’ and I said, ‘All right, smarty, I'll 
take you up and show you.’ And I took them to the Frontier Days 
where you proposed and I almost screamed with agony because 
everything was exactly the way it was in 1946, Nobody gave a damn 
about Korea. In all America nobody gives a damn.” 

When the morning sun was bright and the girls had risen, Harry 
Brubaker and his wife still had no explanation of why they had been 
chosen to bear the burden of the war. Heartsick, they led their daugh- 
ters down to one of the hotel’s private sulphur baths, where they 
locked the door, undressed and plunged into the bubbling pool. The 
girls loved it and splashed nakedly back and forth, teasing shy Nancy 
because she wouldn’t take off all her clothes, so she slipped out of 
her underthings and joined them. 

‘They were cavorting in this manner when the locked door opened 
and a Japanese man entered. He bowed low to both Nancy and Harry, 
smiled at the girls and started to undress. “Hey!” Harry cried. “We 
reserved this!” But the man understood little English and bowed to 
accept Harry’s greeting. When he was quite undressed he opened 
the door and admitted his wife and two teen-age daughters, who laid 
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aside their kimonos. Soon the Japanese family stood naked by the 
pool and dipped their toes in. Harry, blushing madly, tried to protest 
again but the man said with painstaking care, “Number one! Good 
morning!” and each of his pretty daughters smiled and said musically, 
“Good morning, sir!” 

“Ohayo gozaimasu!” shouted the Brubaker girls, using a phrase they 
had acquired from their nurse. This pleased the Japanese family and 
everyone laughed gaily and then the man bowed again. Ceremonious- 
ly, father first, the family entered the pool. 

‘By now Harry and Nancy were more or less numb with asto 
ment, but the pleasant warmth of the room, the quiet beauty of the 
surroundings and the charm of the Japanese family were too per- 
suasive to resist. Harry, trying not to stare at the pretty girls, smiled 
at the Japanese man, who swam leisurely over, pointed to one of the 
Brubaker girls and asked, “Belong you?” 

Harry nodded, whereupon the man called his own daughters who 
came over to be introduced, ‘Teiko, Takako,” the man said. They 
smiled and held out their hands and somehow the bitterness of the 
long night’s talking died away. The two families intermingled and 
the soft waters of the bath united them. In 1944 Harry had hated the 
Japanese and had fought valiantly against them, destroying their 
ships and bombing their troops, but the years had passed, the hatreds 
had dissolved and on this wintry morning he caught some sense in the 
twisted and conflicting things men are required to do. 

Then he sort of cracked his neck, for he saw Nancy. His shy wife 
had paddled to the other side of the pool and was talking with the 
Japanese man, “We better hurry or we'll miss breakfast,” Harry said, 
and for the rest of his stay they became like the spectators at the 
Cheyenne Frontier Days and they enjoyed themselves and never 
spoke of Korea. 

Then shore leave ended in one of those improbable incidents which 
made everyone proud he served aboard a good ship like the Savo. 
Admiral Tarrant went aboard at noon and toward four Beer Barrel 
staggered up the gangplank with his two golf bags. Brubaker had ob- 
tained permission for Nancy to see his quarters but when she found 
how astonishingly small the room was and how her husband slept 
with his face jammed under two steam pipes she said she felt penned 
in and would rather stay on deck. 

In the meantime hundreds of sailors and their Japanese girls had 
crowded into Yokosuka and in the lead were Mike Forney and Nestor 
Gamidge, accompanied by seven girls from the dance halls of Tokyo 
Yokohama and Yokosuka. “I never knew there were so many girls,” 
Nestor said to one of the plane captains. “Best thing ever happened 
to Mike was losing Kimiko to that ape from the Essex.” 

Mike agreed. When he had kissed his girls goodby he swung onto 
the quay, elbows out, and pointed to the Savo: “Greatest flattop in 
the fleet.” Then he stopped dead for he saw that the Essex was along. 
side and there stood beautiful Kimiko, wearing the expensive plaid he 
had bought her. She was kissing her ape from the Essex and things 
went black. Clenching his fists, Mike lunged toward the lovers but 
little Nestor grabbed him. 

Mike stopped, slapped himself on the head and muttered, “Sure, 
what's one girl?” With grandiloquent charm he approached Kimiko, 
kissed her hand and said loudly, “The flower of Japa 
grabbed the Essex man warmly and proclaimed, 
fleet. The best man won. Bless you, my children.’ 

Then everything fell apart. For some loud mouth in the Essex 
yelled derisively, “And we could lick you bums in everything else, 
too.” 

Mike whirled about, saw no one, then looked back at golden Kimiko 
and she was beautiful in that special way and she was his girl. Blood 
surged into his throat and he lunged at the Essex man standing with 
her and slugged him furiously, shouting, “You lousy ape!” 

Six Essex men leaped to defend their shipmate and stumpy Nestor 
Gamidge rallied Savo men and soon M.P. whistles were screeching 
like sparrows in spring and there was a growing melee with men in 
blue dropping all over the place. Mike, seeing himself about to be 
deluged by Essex reinforcements, grabbed a chunk of wood and let 
the ape have it across the ear, laying him flat. At this Kimiko started 
to scream in Japanese and Mike grabbed her hat and tried to pull off 
the pretty plaid jacket, bellowing, “Go ahead and marry him. But not 
in my clothes.” Three Essex men, gallant to the end, knocked him 
silly. 

The captain of the Savo witnessed this disgraceful riot and deter- 
mined on the spot to get rid of Mike Forney, but Admiral Tarrant, 
surveying the brawl from the flag bridge, thought, “I'd hate to see the 
day when men were afraid to mix it up for pretty girls.” He called for 
his glasses and studied Kimiko, who knelt over her Essex man and all 
the sailors aboard the Savo and the officers too were a little more 
proud of their ship. 


iE su had to be well up or the photographs wouldn't be any good, 
so it was nearly 0945 when Harry Brubaker’s jet catapulted violently 
across the prow of the Savo and far into the sky toward Korea, Ahead 
of him streaked a single Banshee with an extraordinary nose contain- 
¢ broad windows through which heavy cameras would record 


While the Savo was in Yokosuka, other carriers were supposed to 
photograph the target but they had failed. When Cag bent his bullet 
head over their muddy films he growled, “What's the matter? They 
afraid to go dow n how to take pictures,” and he 
assigned himself the dangerous mission, choosing Brubaker fo fly pro- 
tective cover. 

Now, as the two Banshees streaked toward higher altitudes Brubak- 
er concerned himself with trivial details: “Lay off those even altitudes, 
Use 25,300. Makes it just that much tougher for the antiaircraft 
crews. And remember that when Cag goes down for the 
keep 3,000 feet above him.” 

Then, in the perpetually mysterious way, when he had climbed into 
e, he experienced the singing beauty of a jet as 
it sped almost silently through the vast upper reaches of the world, 
Sea and sky fell away and he was aloft in the soaring realm of the 
human spiri 

It was terrible and supreme to be there, whistling into the morn- 
ing brilliance, streaking ahead so fast that the overwhelming scream 
caught up. In this moment of exhilaration 
he peered < reaches of the upper void and felt the 
surging sensation that overtakes every jet pilot: “I'm out front.” 
Through the silent beauty of this cold February morning he soared 
through the blue-black upper sky and thought, “I'm out front.” 

Then, as his eyes swept the empty sky in casual patterns, he ut- 
tered a stunned ery, “My God! There it is!” But when he looked 
directly at what he had seen it vanished, so he returned to scanning 
and from the powerful corner of his eye he saw it again, tremendous 
and miraculously lovely, one of the supreme sights of creation: Fi 
yama in morning sunlight towering above the islands of Japan. 
The cone was perfect, crowned in dazzling white, and the sides fell 
like the soft ending of a sigh, and somewhere on the nether slope 
cy and the girls were waiting. 
He now looked at the majestic volcano with his full eye, but again 
it was the omniscient corner which startled him, for it detected the 
mountains of Korea. Dead ahead they lay, bold and blunt and ugly. 
Tortured and convoluted, they twisted up at the two fleeting jets, the 
terrible mountains of Korea. They were the mountains of pain, the 
hills of death. They were the scars of the world’s violent birth, the 
aftermath of upheavals and multitudes of storms. There was no sense 
to them and they ran in crazy directions. Their crests formed no sig- 
nificant pattern, their valleys led nowhere, and running through them 
there were no discernible watersheds or spacious plains. Hidden among 
them, somewhere to the west, cowered the bridges of Toko-ri, gun- 
rimmed and waiting. 

Brubaker knew the guns would be waiting, for as the Banshees 
crossed the coastline, a signal battery in Wonsan fired and he could 
follow the course of other gun bursts across Korea, for the commu- 
nists announced impending danger exactly as the Cheyennes of Colo- 
rado had done two hundred years before. 

‘Now the day’s hard work began. As soon as the Banshees came in 
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range of communist guns, Cag began to descend in swift jinking dips 
and dives to confuse ground gunners, never staying on either course 
or altitude for longer than fifteen seconds. This threw a special re- 
sponsibility on Brubaker who stayed aloft, weaving back and forth lest 
some stray MiG try to pounce upon the preoccupied photographic 
plane. So imperceptible was Cag’s silvery slim Banshee as it skimmed 
across the mountain tops that Brubaker was taxed to keep his eye 
upon it. 

‘At Yangdok a flurry of ground fire exploded at almost the right 
altitude to catch the photographie plane, so the jets increased speed 
to 560, jinking violently. Below them they spotted the ruins of a less 
important bridge, four spans rusting in the river. Farther on a com- 
munist working party strove to rebuild a major bridge, but this morn- 
ing Cag ignored them, certain that later flights would halt the work. 
For now on the horizon rose the peaks that guarded Toko-1 

Each was pock-marked with many circular red depressions in the 
snow. These were the gun emplacements and in swift estimate Bru- 
baker decided there must be more than sixty. Lower were gaunt walled 
nests for the huge five-inch guns, a single shell from which could 
pulverize a plane before it fell to earth. And deep within the hills, 
hiding along the river, were the four bridges. On this first fleeting 
glance he noticed that the two historic bridges were on tall stone 
pillars and decidedly vulnerable, but that the two emergency alter- 
nates were extraordinarily low, scarcely clearing the water. 

But most significant of all was one solemn fact: to get to the bridges 
you really did have to fly in one end of a valley, traverse it and fly 
out the other end. Brubaker swallowed and thought, “They got you 
lined up going and coming. And when you pull out for rendezvous 
you're a dead duck.” Then he laughed to relieve his tension and whis- 
pered, “No wonder they saved this one till last. 

At that instant Cag started his bold run into the western entrance 
to the valley. Pushing his nose down into a 40° dive, he screamed 
along the shimmering river, held courageously to the hairline railroad 
tracks, and roared upon the bridges at 580 miles an hour. During 
each inch of this run more than two hundred communist guns fired 
at the streaking Banshee, but it howled straight on, its cameras grind- 
ing, making no concession to the fire. Cag had one mission only, to 
bring back photographs, and he ignored everything else. Five-inch 
guns, three ers, machine guns and even carbines blazed at his 
wailing jet, but at last he pulled away from the mortal pit and with a 
sickening upward twist sped off to the north. 

For a moment Brubaker lost the sleck Banshee as it fled to the hills 
for rendezvous. In some anxiety he cast his eyes swiftly left and right 
and thus caught a fleeting glimpse of the plane in the corner of his 
eye. Quickly rotating his vision in that area he gradually pinpointed 
the photographic plane, twisting and turning toward the safer hills. 
He had the sensation of spying upon an animal retreating to some 
sheltered valley after a wounding fight. 

“Drop down and look me over,” Cag called. “My tail section OK?” 

Brubaker passed under the long-nosed jet and studied the fuse- 
lage minutely, for although both planes were doing more than 400 
miles, in relation to each other they were nearly motionless. “Nothing 
visible,” he reported. 

"Back we go,” Cag said. 

The photographic jet heeled over in a tight turn, jinked to a lower 
altitude and went into a paralyzing dive. Out of the sun it streaked 
with blazing speed, but the communist gunners were waiting and in 
monomaniac fury they poured their fire upon the wraithlike Banshee 
as it screamed upon them. It seemed positively impossible that Cag 
could writhe his way through such fire, but he bore on, clicking his 
shutters at the doomed bridges. 

From aloft Brubaker followed this incredible mission and experi- 
enced a resolute desire to be there with his commander, but the 
instant this thought came to mind it was dispelled by the vision he 
had seen at Yokosuka: four bridges reaching out into space far above 
the heads of his wife and daughters, and he grew afraid; for he knew 
that tomorrow as the sun came up he would be pushing his own over 
loaded Banshee down, down upon the real bridges. It was then that 
the great fear came upon him, the one he would not be able to dispel. 

Then he heard Cag cry, “Well, home we go.” 

Ecstatically the two jets zoomed to 26,000. Far below them the sav- 
age, cheated mountains of Korea began to assume a beautiful coun- 
tenance. Gone were the tortured profiles and the senseless confusion, 
for with the bridges of Toko-ri behind him, Brubaker saw Korea with 
a kindlier eye. To the north sprawling reservoirs glistened like great 
brooches, holding the hills together. To the south snow hung upon 
the ridge lines and made the valleys shimmering wonderlands of beau- 
ty, while beyond the upcoming range of mountains lay the vast blue 
sea, bearing somewhere upon its bosom the task force, that fair circle 
of home, with Beer Barrel waiting on the after deck. 
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Even Cag was impressed and called, “Real estate sure looks better 
on the way home.” 

But when they reached home there was dismal news. “You heard 
the hot scoop?” Harry's plane captain asked as soon as Brubaker was 
out of the cockpit. 

“We ordered home?” 

“Forney and Gamidge are being sent to the barge.” 

“The barge?” This was a scow stationed near the Korean coast, and 
helicopter men with that duty lived miserably and engaged in one 
dangerous land mission after another. 

A destroyer moved in and the last the Savo saw of Mike Forney 
was when he climbed into the bo’sun’s chair, green top hat, green 
scarf and Irishman’s pipe. “I'll send you the eighty bucks, sir,” he 
yelled, giving the word sir its old infuriating touch. 

Brubaker didn’t care if the captain was watching. He grabbed the 
disgraced man’s hand and said, “Take care of yourself, Mike. Pilots 
need you.” 

“I go for rough duty,” Mike yelled, clutching his hat as the lines 
started to draw him over to the destroyer. “Because I really hate 
communists.” 

‘The chair dipped perilously toward the sea but Mike kept his legs 
clear. Instinctively the pilots cheered but the Irishman yelled deri- 
sively, “You apes go into the drink, not me!” 

The new helicopter pilot was an officer, a college kid and no doubt 
competent, but the jet men and propeller crews knew that flying off 
the Savo would be a little tougher now. 

The fear that was reborn when Brubaker watched Cag dive into the 
valley at Toko-ri grew all that day, augmented by the gloom of Mike 
Forney’s dismissal and the briefing. After dinner, in the crowded ready 
room, the intelligence officer had passed around marked copies of 
the photographs made that morning and said, “Take-off at 0900. By 
then the sun will have driven ground fog out of the valley. Keep well 
south of the guns at Majon-ni. Cag, you tell them about the approach.” 

Cag, cigar in mouth, said briefly, “On paper it looks like a lot of 
flak concentrated here.” He jabbed at the map with his right fore- 
finger. “But it’s not accurate. We'll go in low. We'll go in three times, 
And we'll go in from the east each time. When we're through, there 
won’t be any more bridges.” 

There were some questions and then Cag handed them the cold 
dope. He held his cigar in his left hand and said, “Marty, you take 
your four men in at 1000 feet to suppress flak, I'll follow with my 
four at 1200. Brubaker, you mop up.” 

‘Tightly Brubaker gripped the arms of his chair and fought back his 
fear. He couldn’t fly this mission. He couldn’t take his jet inside that 
blazing rim of hills. His old bitterness at having been called back into 
ice sneaked up into his throat and corroded his courage. Fran- 
afraid he might break down before his peers, he rose and 


ng down the narrow passageways of the carrier, he banged 
ns and bruised his shin upon the damnable hatches. 
Seeking out his own room he slammed the door shut and climbed up 
into his bed under the steam pipes. In uncontrolled panic, there in 
the dark room, he cast about for some way to avoid the strike against 
the bridges. 

“Pll go see the doc. I'll just walk in and announce, ‘I’ve lost my 
nerve.’ ” Impulsively he climbed down and started for the door. Then 
he stopped and laughed nervously at himself. 

For the navy had worked out the perfect way to handle situations 
like this, Suppose you went in and said you were too jittery to fly, 
the doc simply said, “OK. Don’t fly.” It was so easy that a man 
thought a hundred thousand times before he used that dodge. He 
stood alone, sweating, in his dark room and recalled the Cag’s flight 
into the valley, and almost without knowing it he uttered the tricky 
words that bind a man to duty, those simple words that send men in 
jet planes against overwhelmingly protected bridges: “If Cag can fly 
that flak, so can I.” That was what kept the navy system working. You 
could weasel out any time, but within the essence of your conscience 
lived the memory of other men no less afraid than you who were will- 
ing to tackle the dirty jobs. So you stuck. 

But then a late flight returned and he thought ungraciously, “What 
mission did they draw? Rail cuts. Up where there are no guns. Why 
don’t they get the bridges? Why does it have to be me?” 

He felt ashamed of himself and turned on the light but was ap- 
palled by his own gray and ashen face in the mirror. “Get hold of 
yourself!” he commanded. Methodically, as if attention to some one 
job would restore his courage, he sat down to write a letter to his wife, 
but after he had written only a few lines he drew back in disgust. “You 
stinker!” he whispered at his picture in the mirror. “Scaring Nancy 
by letting her know you expect to be killed at the bridges.” 

He began a new letter and with great composure told Nancy how 
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much he loved the children and of how he longed for the days of 
peace when they could all go camping again in the Rockies hack of 
He ended with a paragraph in which he described in detail the 
had worn that day on the quay at Yokosuka, “It looked very 
.”” he wrote, “and I was amazed when you said you made it 
yourself.” 

But when he crawled back into bed things were worse than before 
and like a stabbing agony in the darkness he eried, “Why does it have 
to be me?” He remembered the men he had known in Colorado. Some 
hated their wives but they stayed home. Others hated their jobs. but 
they stayed on those jobs. Some of them, he recalled, had always 
wanted to travel, some had loved airplanes, others were always picking 
a fight and some good Catholics like Mike Forney hated communi: 
so much they could taste it. Others were poor and ne 
But all of them stayed home. 

Through the long night Brubaker wrestled with his fear. Toward 
morning he was taken with frenzy and leaped from bed, rushing down 
the passageway to report his loss of nerve, but he never re 
doctor. A shattering sound halted him and in the gloomy darkness he 
whispered, “They're launching the dawn planes. It won't be long 
now.” Then the catapult fired again and he remembered some 
Forney had once said and he stumbled down the ladder to the port 
catapult room, breaking in among the crew and crying, “Where did 
Mike Forney stand?” 

“Here.” 

Js that the piston he told me about?” 

"Yep." 

Before Brubaker could ask more questions the engine fired and 
from its nest forward eleven tons of gleaming metal roared back with 
appalling force to stop a few inches from his face. Involuntarily he 
stumbled backward. The enlisted men laughed. 

“Forney stood stock still,” they said, 

Mike had explained that he came to the catapult room whenever his 


nerves were getting tight and the explosion of that enormous piston 
right into his face cured him: “If a guy can take that, he can take 


anything,” Mike had said, but before Brubaker got set the monstrous 
machine fired again and that tremendous gleaming force sprang at him, 
He fell back. 

“Takes a real idiot to stay put,” a crewman shouted. 

“You ever tried it?” Brubaker asked. 

“T ain't no idiot.” 

Brubaker rooted himself to a position from which he could not 
be budged, and like a frightened bullfighter he mumbled to himself, 
“This time I keep my feet here.” While he watched, the mighty pis- 


ton leaped at him, then stopped with a powerful uuuuush less than 
four inches from his face. 

‘The catapult crew applauded and said, “Pretty soon now you'll be 
as crazy as Forney.” 

“Ts that bad?” Brubaker asked. Briskly he returned through the 
darkened ship and climbed into bed. “Well,” he assured himself, “at 
least I'm not yellow.” But immediately he was more afraid: “Because 
you know the catapult’s got to stop. But the guns at Toko-ri never do.” 

So when the messenger called at 0700 he found Brubaker awake and 
sweating, staring at the steam pipes. When he reported to the ward- 
room bleary-eyed, Cag asked, “What were you doing in the catapult 
room last night?” 

There was no use kidding anybody so he replied, ‘I was jittery.” 

“Does sticking your face in a piston cure that?” 

“Yes.” 

Cag knew he should have left it at that but this mission was too 
important so he asked, “You want to ground yourself? Because today 
we've got to do a first-rate professional job.” 

“That's what I’m here for.” 

“Good. I put you in the follow-through spot because I know that 
if my gang miss the bridges, you'll get ’em.” 

“Pm going to 

At 0730 the pilots moved into the cold ready room where the worst 
part of the flight took place. Twelve reasonably trim lithe young ath- 
etes began to pile onto themselves such a mass of encumbrances that 
soon they waddled like pigs, completely muscle bound and sweating 
from every pore. Sometimes even the bravest pilots felt their nerves 
they faced the degrading job of dressing for a winter flight. 

Brubaker started in shorts, First he climbed into long-handled wool- 
en underwear, then into a skin-tight G-suit, which applied pressure on 
vital parts of his body so that when he pulled out of steep dives the 
enormous drag of gravity, the Gs, would not suck all the blood from 
his head. He covered the G-suit with inch-thick quilted underwear, 
two pairs of short bulky socks and a third which reached his knees. 
Then came the rough part, for even though the watertight rubber 
poopy suit had already saved his life once, getting into it was always 


ight to keep out freezing water and 
s were allowed, he had to get into the poopy suit ina 
A long slash ran from the left shoulder across the chest 
and down to the right hip and he climbed in through this hole, pushe 
ing his feet down into the massive boots and his head up through the 
impossibly tight neckband. Then he grabbed the two flaps of extra 
nylon along the slash and rolled them together into a bulky, water- 
tight seal which fattened him like a watermelon, And as soon as he 
closed this final seal he began to sweat like a pig and every minute 
he wore the poopy suit he was smelly and wet and uncomfortable. 
From time to time he pulled the neckband out and blew fresh air inside 
to get some relief. That's why the ready room was kept so cold, to 
the pilots fi ‘but all the same they sweated. 

After the po , the pistol, the bulky 
Mae West, the hip knife, three cumbersome pairs of gloves, golden 
crash helmet, oxygen tube, and heavy gi ighed down like 
monster, he waddled to the escalator which lifted him 
to the flight deck—another trick to keep down sweat—where an enlist- 
ed man waited to take care of the board for clamping onto the pilot's 
knee with navigation data, codes, plots and all kinds of miscellaneous 
papers. 

Even when he climbed into his jet there was more gear, so compli- 

cated that his plane captain had to crouch behind him and adjust safety 
belt, shoulder harness, parachute, ejection gear, microphone cord and 
oxygen supply. Harry Brubaker, who was ab into space with 
a freedom no previous men in history had known, was loaded down with 
such intolerable burdens that at times he felt he must suffocate; just 
as many citizens of his world, faced with a chance at freedoms never 
before dreamed of, felt so oppressed by modern problems and require- 
ments that they were sure they must collapse. 
Brubaker adjusted himself to the cockpit he was hemmed in on 
and right by more than seventy-five switches and controls, Di- 
ig him were sixteen instruments and thirteen more switches. 
He thought, “If there were one more thing to do...” He never 
hed the sentence for the mighty catapult fired and he was shot 
into space, where the suffocating paraphernalia and the maze of 
switehes seemed to fall away and he roared into the upper blue, tied 
down only by hii ‘ous fear of the bridges of Toko-r 

But today he would not see those bridges, for at Wonsan the radio 
crackled and he heard Cag’ ppointed voice, “Weather scout re- 
ports target closed in, Ground fog. Stand by for alternate instructions.” 

When Brubaker heard this life-saving news he shouted, “A re- 
prieve! I knew I wasn’t meant to tackle the bridges today.” He started 
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to sing the chorus of Cielito Lindo but stopped in embarrassment 
when he saw that in his surging joy he had unconsciously lifted his 
Banshee 400 feet higher than the formation. 

But ground fog did not save him, for in the next minute a miracle 
of modern war occurred, Cag received a radio message from Admiral 
Tarrant, and instantly the twelve jets stopped in midflight, almost 
as if they were a flock of pheasant searching for a Colorado grain 
field, Abruptly they turned south, heading for the mountainous battle 
front, where in the trenches a new emergency had arisen. 

At dawn that morning a battalion of South Korean infantry had 
been hit by a murderous concentration of communist power and it 
became apparent that the Koreans would be annihilated unless air 
support could be provided. So a United States army liaison officer 
serving at the front phoned a Korean general, who called the United 
States army command in Seoul, who got hold of an air force general, 
who said he had no planes but would try to get some from a marine 
general, who suggested that Admiral Tarrant, far out to sea, might 
have some to spare. The inquiry arrived in flag plot just as the early- 
morning weather plane was reporting: ‘Toko-ri closed in but good. 
Takusan ground fog. Takusan no see.” 

Tarrant, who normally would not see such a message, made a note 
to chew out a pilot who would use Japanese in a battle report, and 
replied, “One flight of twelve heavily armed jets available. Already 
airborne.” 

Seoul immediately ordered, “Proceed Roundelay. Operate as he 
directs.” 

So by means of field telephone, radio, ship-to-shore communication 
and ship-to-plane, American jets were diverted to rescue South Korean 
foot soldiers. As the planes swept south Cag called ahead, “Roundelay, 
twelve jets reporting for orders. We're loaded.” 

From the bright morning sky came a whispery voice: “This is 
Roundelay. I’m flying an SNJ.” 

Each jet pilot was astonished that in today’s swift war the out-of- 
date old SNJ would still be used. It had been ancient before they took 
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basic training, but no one had quite the shock that Harry Brubaker 
experienced. “An SNJ?” he repeated incredulously and he was back 
in 1939, a gangling boy stretched out upon the floor, quietly and 
supremely happy, for he had sent in his $2 and had received the balsa 
wood and the plan for a model of America’s latest plane. “It was an 
SNJ,” he recalled. 

Then suddenly from behind a mountain there was the real SNJ, 
a rickety, two-bladed propeller job with a high greenhouse, a useless 
spare seat and six smoke rockets slung precariously under its wings. 
A slap-happy air force captain was wheeling it slowly around and 
Harry thought, “What's an SNJ doing here?” Then he learned. 

“This is Roundelay. Get the big guns first.” 

“Can't see ’em,” Cag said. 

“Follow me.” 

‘And to the amazement of the jet pilots Roundelay trundled his 
slow plane down almost to the treetops and delivered a smoke rocket 
against the target. “See it now?” he called. 

“Will do!” Cag cried, and he led his twelve screaming jets into a 
howling dive, right onto the gun and it fired no more. 

“Strictly wonderful,” Roundelay called. “D’you see the other two?” 

“Negative.” 

“Watch this smoke.” And the buglike SNJ hopped almost at ground 
level up a narrow valley to deliver another smoke rocket against an- 
other gun. Then, when it seemed the midget plane must follow the 
rocket against the rocks, the pilot twisted free, skipped over a ridge 
and ducked down upon a third gun. 

“Will do!” Cag reported, and when his swift jets had silenced the 
guns, Roundelay called cheerily, “You must come back often.” 

The jets had zoomed so high they could not keep track of the tiny 
plane, but then sunlight glinted on the ridiculous greenhouse and 
they heard Roundelay call, “I think I see Red troops beginning a new 
attack. Follow me.” And once more he hurried off like a busy old 
woman going to market. 

Brubaker’s division was aloft and he watched Cag’s four jets roar 
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low into a column of communists assaulting a hill. With appalling ac- 
curacy the Banshees spread their hundred pound bombs, each wound 
with high-tension steel wire that shattered into small pieces with ma- 
chine gun fury. The communist advance wavered. 

“Next division,” Roundelay called. “Keep hitting them while 
they’re confused.” 

“Will do,” Brubaker replied, but as he prepared for his dive, the 
SNJ wheeled suddenly and Roundelay called, “Do you see what I see?” 

Below, in obedience to some order of incredible stupidity, more 
than one hundred communists had moved out of a woods and onto a 
frozen road, and as Brubaker’s jets came screaming at them they did 
an even more unbelievable thing. They fell to their knees in the mid- 
dle of the road, clasped their arms about their heads and made no 
effort to escape inevitable death. The tactic so astonished Brubaker 
that he gasped, “They're sitting ducks!” And some ancient boyhood 
training in the mountains back of Denver restrained him. 

«But when he had zoomed high into the heavens he heard the 
unemotional voice of Roundelay: “Clobber those guys, That's their 
standard trick, Throwing you off balance.” 

So the jets wheeled and came screaming back down the road, Not a 
communist moved, Not one hit the ditch. They huddled and waited, 
“Here it comes,” Brubaker whispered grimly, and his finger pressed 
the tigger. Keeping his eye upon the kneeling troops, he watched 
his bullets spray a path among them. “You wanted trouble,” he said 
weakly, 

Roundelay now spotted another column of attacking communists 
and called in Cag’s division, Brubaker, with sickening detachment, 
watched the merciless jets and thought, ““Those people in Denver who 
ridicule air force reports of enemy dead ought to see this.” And he 
remembered Admiral Tarrant’s words: “Lf we keep enough planes over 
them enough hours somebody’s got to get hurt. And when they hurt 
bad enough, they'll quit.” 

“How's your fuel?” Roundelay asked, 

“Can do one more pass,” Cag replied, and the jet pilots, who ap- 
proached the speed of sound, watched as the slow little doodlebug 
SNJ hopped about in search of fat targets. Brubaker, pulling out of 
his last bombing run, sped past the prop plane and for an instant of 
suspended time the two men looked casually at each other. Harry saw 
that the air force man was very thin and wore a moustache but he saw 
no more, for a five-inch communist gun, hidden until then, fired one 
lucky shot and blew the frail little SNJ completely to ribbons. 

In terrible fury Brubaker launched his jet at the gun and tried to 
root it from its cave. He carried his fire almost into the muzzle of the 
enemy gun. Then, although his fuel was getting tight, he turned and 
made another run pushing his jet to a deadly speed. He saw the gun, 
saw the wounded crew and the shell casings. On he came, fi until 
his own guns were silent, and the communists fell awa’ 
zoomed aloft to overtake the homeward jets, but except for his wing- 
man the planes were far away. 

“You ought to tell me when you're going to run wild,” the wing- 
man protested. 

“{ really clobbered that one,” Brubaker said grimly, but as the two 
Banshees soared away from the ravaged battleground with its wrecked 
artillery and dead bodies huddled along frozen roads, the en 
that Brubaker thought be had destroyed resumed firing. Mute with 
outrage, Brubaker wanted to dive upon it once more but he heard his 
wingman say, “Their side has guts too.” 

Finally, when the roar of battle was past and the jets were far in 
the wintry sky Brubaker called, “How’s your fuel?” 

“Thousand five.” 

His own gauge read just under a thousand and he thought, “ 
Beer Barrel is bringing us in.” Then he heard his wi 
“There's Cag, up ahead.” 

‘The two jets increased speed to rejoin the flight and all pilots began 
the difficult job of trying to spot the task force. Drifting clouds mot- 
tled the sea and made the ships almost invisible, but they had to be 
within a small area, for to the east hung the permanent snow line and 
to the north a new storm boxed in the fleet, but no one could see 
the ships. 

It was ridiculous. Twelve highly-trained pilots couldn't find a t 
force of nineteen ships, including carriers, cruisers and a battleship. 
For some perverse reason Brubaker took delight in this limitation of 
human beings and thought, “You never master this business.” The 
Cag called, “There’s home!” and where absolutely nothing had been 
visible a moment before the jet pilots saw the nineteen ships. And 
Brubaker, seeing them as big as barns on an open meadow, laughed. 

But his relief didn’t last because when the jets descended he saw 
that the carrier deck was pitching rather formidably, and this meant 
many wave-offs because the landing-signal officer would have to wait un- 
til the carrier stabilized itself between lurches, so that you might ap- 


proach in perfect altitude but find the deck in a momentary trough 
and have to go round again. That took fuel. Because when you got a 
wave-off you had to pour it on, And there went your fuel. 

Then he had a happy thought: “They probably haven’t turned into 
the wind. The deck’ll be better when they do.” 

But as he watched, a flight of jets took off from the Hornet and 
that proved the carriers were already into the wind, so he looked at 
the heaving Savo, stern leaping high in the air, bow down and said, 
“There’s your deck and you'll like it.” Then, although he never 
prayed, he mumbled, “Beer Barrel, be out there today!” And as if 
in answer to this plea Cag announced, “Beer Barrel’s bringing us in on 
a pitching deck. Anybody short of fuel?” 

Brubaker reported, “1591 reporting over ship with 800.” 

He listened to Cag forward this news to the Savo and then call, 
“We'll double up. No trouble getting aboard.” 

So instead of the normal interval which would enable one jet to 
Jand each 26 seconds, the twelve Banshees formed a tight little circle 
yielding 15-second intervals so that whenever the deck stabilized 
there would be some jet diving right for it. But this also meant that 
one out of every two planes would have to take automatic wave-ofls. 
“Hope I'm one of the lucky ones,” Brubaker said. 

He was. On his upwind leg the Sato pitched so. badly that no 
landing plane got aboard, but by the time Harry’s downwind leg started, 
the big ship was shuddering into stabilized position. “It'll hold that 
position for at least a minute,” Brubaker assured himself. “Time to 
get three of us aboard.” Nervously he ticked off the jets ahead of him 
in the circle. “Seven of them, Just right, First two will have to pass 
because the deck won't be steady enough, but three, five and seven'Il 
make it. Boy, I’m seven!” 

‘Then he saw Beer Barrel’s paddles bringing number three in and 
the deck crew had the hook disengaged in two and a half seconds and 
the was steady and clear. “What an outlit when the going’s 
tough,” Brubaker said admiringly. 

Then hell broke loose. The pilot in jet number five did what Beer 
Barrel had warned his men never to do. As his Banshee neared the 
cut-off point the deck lurched and the pilot tried to compensate. 
Instead of flying Beer Barrel he flew the deck and missed every wire. In 
great panic he managed to pancake into the barriers but he ripped 
them both away and the crucial barricade as well. 

Brubaker, screaming over the wreckage, saw instantly that it would 

tutes before the deck could be cleared and he cried 
y to himself, “I don’t want to go into the sea again.” 
onable. He could see the helicopters waiting 
to rescue him, He saw the ale rs, always quick to lift a 
downed pilot from the waves. But he also saw the gray sea and he'd 
heen down there once. “The second time you crack up. You sink 
he felt to see if hit 
That’s where the sea crep! 
fross.pou: ‘Then he pulled hig kasd awny/in. horvor and whispered, 
“Beer Barrel, don’t let me go into the drink.” 

Then he got hold of himself and heard Cag’s quiet voice say, “All 
nylon torn away. At least ten minutes to repair it, Is that critical for 
15917” 

Brubaker breathed deeply to drive down any quiver in his voice and 
reported evenly, “I'm down to 600.” 

Cag said to the ship, ‘1591 low on fuel. Must land on first pass 
after barrier is fixed.” 

The radio said, “Hornet’s deck temporarily fouled. But would 
landing there in eight minutes be of help?” 

Promptly Brubaker said, “I'd waste just as much gas getting in the 

circle, I'll stick here.” What he did not say was that without Beer 
's help he might lose his nerve completely. 
With mounting fear he noticed that the crashed plane still fouled 
up the landing space and the broken barriers were not being promptly 
repaired. What made this especially infuriating was that all this time 
the carrier remained in stabilized position and all the jets could have 
been landed. Then he saw something that froze him. ‘The towering 
black crane called Tilly was being moved into position alongside the 
wrecked Banshee, right where the missing nylon barricade should 
have been. Then a quiet, reassuring voice spoke to him, offering a 
choice. “1591,” the impersonal voice said, “Hornet's deck still not 
ready. Impossible to erect barricade in time for you to land but we 
protect planes parked forward. Have therefore moved Tilly into 
position to stop you positively in case you miss wire. Do you wish to 
attempt deck landing or do you wish to ditch? Advise.” 

He stared down at the monstrous crane looming up from the middle 
of the deck. “That'll stop me. Oh boy, will that stop me!” It was a 
brutal thing to do, to move Tilly out there, but he appreciated why it 
had been done. Behind the crane were parked $40,000,000 worth of 
aircraft and they must be protected and he felt no resentment at 
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the maneuver. But before replying he reasoned carefully, “The last 
guy missed the wires because the deck pitched. T can too,” and he was 
about to elect ditching but a compelling instinct told him that his 
only hope for safety lay with Beer Barrel. 

“I'm coming in,” he said. 

He made his first turn and prayed, “Beer Barrel, bring me in. T 
don’t care if the deck is going crazy, bring me 

On the downwind leg he dropped to correct altitude and avoided 
looking at the pitching deck. He kept his eyes on the screen that 
shielded Beer Barrel from the wind but for a moment he became quite 
sick, for the stern was bouncing about like a derelict rowboat. 

“Bring me in, Beer Barrel.” 

‘Then as he whipped into the final turn he saw that terrible thing, the 
crane Tilly filling the end of the landing space and he would have 
turned aside had he not also seen Beer Barrel. The big man stood on 
one foot, his paddles up... still good ... still coming ... ob, 
Beer Barrel, keep me coming 

Then mercifully the cut sign, "the firm hook catching securely, the 
run of singing wire, the tremendous pull upon his shoulders, and his 
eyes looking up at the monstrous crane into which he did not crash. 

From the flag bridge Admiral Tarrant followed the emergency land- 
ing and when he saw Brubaker lunge onto the deck safely he sent an 
aide to bring the pilot to him as soon as intelligence had checked 
battle reports. Some minutes later the young man appeared, relaxed 
and smiling in freshly pressed khaki and said, “Somebody told me 
there were cight hundred ways to get back aboard a carrier. Any one 
of them’s good, if you make it.” 

Tarrant laughed, jabbed a cup of coffee into the pilot’s hands and 
asked casually, “What were you doing in the catapult room last night?” 

Brubaker sat down carefully, sipped his coffee and said, “I lost my 
nerve last night.” 

“You looked pretty steady out there just now.” 

It was very important now that Brubaker say j 
for he knew that something big was eating th 
guess what, so he looked up over the rim of his cup and said, 

sedative in the world is Beer Barrel and those padd| 

The admiral remained standing, somewhat annoy 
having presumed to sit. Nevertheless, the bonds 
hound him to the younger man were at work. He d 
baker to participate in the attack on the bridges, so in an offhand 
manner he asked, "Son, do you want me to ground you ... for to- 
morrow’s flight against Toko-ri?” 

Brubaker thought, “If he'd wanted me to stay down he wouldn’t 
have asked. He’d have told me. This way he hopes I won't accept.” 
But of his own will regardless of the admiral he decided to say 
no and replied evenly, “If anybody goes, I go.” 

Admiral Tarrant was at once aware that he had posed his question 
the wrong way and said, “I think you're jittery, son. I think you ought 
to stay down.” 

Again Brubaker thought, “The old 1 
He wants to ground me but he’s afraid 
So he's trying to trick me into asking. 1 
OK.” But again he said, “I want to fly 

Certain, and in some'ways pleased, that the young man would refuse 
the order, Tarrant said, “Harry, I've been watching you. There’s noth- 
ing shameful in a man’s reaching the end of his rope for the time 
being. You know I consider you our finest pilot... after the squad- 
ron leaders. But [ can’t let you fly tomorrow.” 

And Brubaker said quietly, “Sir, if you'd offered me this chance last 
night I'd have jumped to accept it. Or half an hour ago when I stared 
at that big black But I think you know how it is, 
you get back safe, that day's trembling is over. Right now I haven't 
anerve. Look.” He held out his coffee saucer and it remained rigid. 

“You're sure it’s passed?” 

“Positive. Remember when you told my wife about the voluntary 
men who save the world? I've seen two of these men. It shakes you 
to the roots of your heart to see such men in action.” 

“Who'd you see?” Tarrant asked, the sparring over. 

“Yesterday I saw Cag take his photographic plane . . .” 

“Cag?” 

“Yes, sir. I saw a man so brave . . . Admiral, he went in so low that 
he simply had to get knocked down. Then he went in again . . . lower.”” 

“Cag?” Admiral Tarrant repeated, amazed. 

“And this morning ... Did anyone tell you about the air force 
spotter in the SNJ?” 

“No,” 


s wrestling with himself. 
would look like favori 
way everything woul 


Bruhaker’s voice almost broke but he stammered, “He was killed by 
a gin I might have knocked out . .. if I'd really been on the ball.” 
‘There was a long silence in which Tarrant poured more coffee. Finally 
Brubaker said, “Sometimes you look honor right in the face. In the 
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face of another man, It’s terrifying.” His voice trailed away and he 
added in a whisper, “So I have no choice. I have to go out tomorrow. 
If he could fly an SNJ, I can fly a jet.” He laughed nervously and 
thrust his saucer out again. It remained immovable, like the end of 
a solid stone arm. “No nerves now,” he said. 


Tt was 1145 next morning when Cag, his jets poised aloft for their 
first run against the bridges, cried, “Attack, attack, attack!” 

With deadly precision, and ignoring the mortal curtain of commu- 
nist fire, four Banshees assigned to flak-suppression flung themselves 
upon the heaviest guns at more than 500 miles an hour, Rendezvous- 
ing to the north, they swept back in ghostly blue streaks and raked 
the principal emplacements a second time, but as they reached the 
middle of this passage communist fire struck number three plane and 
with a violence few men have witnessed it smashed into a hill and 
exploded in an instantaneous orange flash, 

Before the eight pilots aloft could realize what had happened Cag 
called quietly, “Prepare to attack,” and the four jets in his division 
pecled off for swift assault upon the bridges. They descended at an 
angle steeper than 50° and for the entire final run of two miles no 
pilot swerved or dodged until his first huge bomb sped free. 

From aloft Brubaker saw that Cag had got two of the bridges. Now 
he must finish the job. He brought his division down in a screaming 
dive, aware that when he straightened out the pull of gravity upon 
him would suck the blood away from his head and drag his lips into 
grotesque positions, but the fascination of those looming bridges of 
Toko-ri lured him on, Lower and lower he came, When he finally 
pickled his bomb and pulled away he absorbed so many Gs that a heav- 
iness came upon his legs and his face was drawn drowsily down upon 
his chin, But he knew nothing of this for he experienced only surging 
lation. He had bombed the bridges. 


“No damage to main bridge.” 
nd you had to believe that voice, for it was Roy’s, last man 
vspapers might exaggerate tl 
e officer. And you could li 
schoolboy to pilots from another squadron, but last man through told 
th No damage. 
“I'm sure Brubaker got a span,” Cag argued. 
tive,” Roy replied flat 

“How about the tru i 

“Clobbered, clobbered, clobbered. 

Cag called, “Stand by for run number two,” and eleven jets orbited 
for position. The three flak-suppression Banshees stampeded for the 
gun-rimmed valley and as they roared in the leader confirmed Roy's 
report: No damage to the main bridge.” But the last of the flak jets 
reported, "We really have the ground fire slowed down.” 

Then, to the surprise of the communists, Cag brought his men in 
over the same check points as before and cheated some of the commu- 
nist gunners, who had been gambling that he would use the other 
entrance to their valley. Through gray bomb smoke and bursts of flak, 
through spattering lead and their own fears, the first four pilots bore 
in upon the bridges. Roaring straight down the railroad track like 
demon trains they pickled their heavy freight upon the bridge and 
pulled away with sickening Gs upon them, their mouths gaping wide 
like idiots, their eyes dulled with war and the pull of gravity. 

As Brubaker led his men upon the bridges he saw a magnificent 
si spans were down and a fourth was crumbling, the two 
truck bridges were demolished and the alternate railroad span was in 
the mud. In triumph he called, “This is Brubaker. All bridges down. 
Divert to the dump.” And with blood perilously withdrawn from his 
head he swung his Banshee away from the bridges, over a slight rise of 
ground, and down upon the sprawling military dumps. Strafing, bomb- 
, twisting, igniting, he sereamed on, his three teammates follow- 
Somebody's bomb struck ammunition. Consecutive explosions, 
each keeping the next alive, raced through the stores. 
his time Roy, last man through, said, “We hit something big.” 

Cag, aloft, called, “All planes, all planes. Work over the dump.” 

Brubaker, now higher than the others, watched the dazzling proces- 
sion of Banshees. Swooping low, they spun their fragmentation bombs 
earthward and retired into the lonely distance. Returning, they dodged 
hills and spread deathly fire. Over snowy ridges they formed for new 
runs and wherever they moved there was silent beauty and the glint of 
sunlight on the bronzed helmet of some man riding beneath the Plexi- 
glas canopy. It was a fearsome thing to watch jets assume control of 
this valley where the bridges had been, and it was gloomy, for no mat- 
ter where any of the pilots looked they could see the scarred hillside 
against which one of their team had plunged to death a few minutes 


His ammunition nearly spent, Brubaker nosed down for a final ran 
upon the spattered dumps, but Cag called, “Stay clear of the ammo 


dumps. We have them popping.” So he twisted his jet to the south, 
away from the ammo but before he could launch his dive, two other 
jets streaked across his target and jettisoned their bombs so that again 
he had to pull away. He was tempted to drop his last bomb where he 
thought he saw a gun emplacement but promptly he discarded this idea 
as unworthy for it occurred to him, quite clearly in this instant of de- 
cision, that even one bomb more might mean significant interdiction 
of supplies to the front: fewer bullets for communist gunners, fewer 
blankets for their trenches, less food. He recalled Admiral Tarrant’s 
words: “If we keep the pressure high enough something's got to 
explode over there.” 

So in an effort to add that extra degree of pressure which might help 
to beat back aggression, he turned away from his easy target and bore 
down upon a supply dump. He activated his nose guns and watched 
their heavy bullets rip into valued cargo and set it afire. Then he 
lutely pickled his last bomb, but as he pulled out of his dive, with 
heavy Gs upon his face, he heard a pinking-thud. 

“Tye been hit!” he cried and as the jet sped upward chaos took 
over. He lost control of his mind and of the thundering Banshee and 
in panic thought only of Wonsan harbor. He felt the irresistible lure 
of the sea'where friendly craft might rescue him and violently he 
wrenched his nose toward the east and fled homeward like a se 
stricken thing. But as soon as he had made this desperate turn he be- 
came aware that panic was flying the plane, not he, and he called 
quietly, “Joe, Joe. Just took a hit. So far I'm all right.” 

From the dark sky aloft came the reassuring whisper, “Harry, this 
is Joe. I have you in sight.” 

“Joe, drop down and look me over.” 

Now an ugly vibration identified itself as coming from the port 
engine but for one fragile second of time it seemed as if the frighten- 
ing sound might abate. Then, with shattering echoes, the entire engine 
seemed to fall apart and Brubaker whispered to himself, “I'm not 
going to get this crate out of Korea.” 


A communist bullet no bigger than a man’s thumb, fired at random 
me ground defender of the dump, had blundered haphazardly 

e turbine blade: 
revolutions a minute 
of only two blade tips had thrown the entire mechanism out 
of balance, and the grin 
throwing off dozens of kn 
or out through the dark sky 
engine, the turbine was of such advance 
al disruption of one fundamental part endangered the entire structure. 

He had, of course, immediat 


destructive vibr 
the twenty princ 
pretty good shay 
But promptly he discarded this for a more practical objec- 
“Anyway, I'll be able to reach the sea.” 

He laughed at himself and said, “Look at me! 
the panic button because I might have to go 
reached for it because I might mi 
he reasoned with himself Joe came la 
wing and waved. “Everything all right now?” Joe asked. 
All under control,” he answered. 


ine. More than 2,000 pounds.” 

“Keep checking it,” Joe said quietly. 

‘Then the sick panic returned and no more that day would it | 
Impeded by heavy gear he tried to look aft but couldn’t. Straining 
himself he saw fleetingly from the corner of his eye a thin wisp of 
white vapor trailing in the black sky. Knocking his goggles away he 
tried to look again and his peripheral vision spied the dusty vapor, no 
thicker than a pencil. 
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“Joe,” he called quietly. “That looks like a fuel leak.” 

“Don’t your gauges show it?” 

“Don’t seem to.” 

“You'll make the sea all right,”’ Joe said, and both men surrendered 
any idea of the ship. 

“V'll make the sea,” Harry said. 

“Tl trail you,” Joe called. 

In a few minutes he said, “You're losing fuel pretty fast, Harry.” 

There was no longer any use to kid himself. “Yeah. Now the 
instruments show it.” 

Joe drew his slim blue jet quite close to Harry’s and the two men 
looked at one another as clearly as if they had been across a table in 
some bar, “T still think you'll make the sea,” Joe said. 

But Harry knew that merely reaching the sea wasn’t enough. “How 
far out must we go in Wonsan harbor to miss the communist mines?” 
he asked, 

Joe ruffled through some papers clipped to his knee and replied, 
“You ought to go two miles. But you'll make it, Harry.” 

The turbine blade that had sliced into the fuel line now broke loose 
and allowed a heavy spurt of gasoline to erupt so that Joe could clearly 
see it. “You're losing gas pretty fast now,” he said, 

There was a sad drop on the fuel gauge and Harry said, “Guess that 
does it.” 

To prevent explosion, he immediately killed his good engine and 
felt the Banshee hesitate in midair, as if caught by some enormous 
hand. Then, at 250 miles an hour, he started the long and agonizing 
glide which carried him ever nearer to the sea and always lower to- 
ward the mountains. 

Quickly Joe cut his own speed and said, “We better call the word.” 

With crisp voice Brubaker announced the strange word which by 
general consent across the world has come to mean disaster. In Ma- 
laya, in China, over Europe or in the jungle airports of the Amazon 
this word betokens final catastrophe: ‘Mayday, mayday.” 

Tt was heard by communist monitors and by the officers in Task 
Force 77. Aloft, Cag heard it and turned his jets back to keep watch 
upon their stricken member. And aboard the scow the newly reported 
helicopter team of Mike Forney and Nestor Gamidge heard it. 

“Mayday, mayday.” 

Silently, through the upper reaches of the sky, the two men flew 
side by side. They had never been particularly friendly, for their in- 
terests and ages varied, nor had they talked much, but now in the 
dark violet sky with sunlight gleaming beneath them on the hills of 
Korea they began their last urgent conversation, their faces bright in 
Plexiglas and their voices speaking clear through the vast emptiness 
of the space. 

“We'll make the sea,” Joe said reassuringly. 

“T’'m sure going to try.” 

They drifted down to the sunny spaces of the sky, into the region 
of small cloud and laughing shadow and Joe asked, “Now when we 
reach the sea will you parachute or ditch?” 

“T ditched once, I'll do it again.” 

“T never asked you, how does the Banshee take the water?” 

“Fine, if you keep the tail down.” 

“Remember to jettison your canopy, Harry.” 

“T don’t aim to be penned in.” 

“Six more minutes will put us there.” 

So they fought to the sea. As if caught in the grip of some ata 
urge that called them back to the safety of the sea after the millions 
of years during which men had risen from this element, these two 
pilots nursed their jets away from inhospitable land and out toward 
the open sea. They were low now and could spot communist villages 
and from time to time they saw bursts of communist guns, so they 
fought to reach the sea. 

But they did not make it. For looming ahead of them rose the hills 
in back of Wonsan harbor. Between the jets and the sea stood these 
ugly hills and there was no way to pass them. Instinctively Harry 
shoved the throttle forward to zoom higher—only a couple of hundred 
feet, even 50 might do—but relentlessly the stricken Banshee set- 
tled lower. 

From the adj ining plane Joe pointed to the obstructing hills and 
Harry said, “I see them. I won't make it.” 

Joe asked, “Now, Harry, are you going to jump or crash land!” 

“Crash,” Harry said promptly. Back in the States he had decided to 
stick with his plane no matter what happened. Besides, communists 
shot at parachutes, whereas the speed of a crash often took them by 
surprise and permitted rescue operations. 

“Keep your wheels up,” Joe said. 

“Will do.” 

“Be sure to hit every item on the check-off list.” 

“Will do.” 
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“Harry, make sure those shoulder straps are really tight.” 

“Already they're choking me.” 

“Good boy. Now, Harry, remember what happened to Lou. Unhook 
your oxygen mask and radio before you hit.” 

“Will do.” 

“Knife? Gun?” 

Harry nodded. Although he was soon going to hit some piece of 
Korean ground at a speed of 130 miles, his plane bursting out of con- 
trol at impact, in this quiet preparatory moment he could smile out of 
his canopy and converse with Joe as if they were long-time friends 
reviewing a basketball game. 

retty soon now,” he said. 

“T'll move ahead and try to find a good field,” Joe said. Before he 

pulled away he pointed aloft and said, “Cag's upstairs.” 

Soon he called, “This field looks 

“Tsn’t that a ditch running down the middle?” 

“Only shadows.” 

“You think I can stop short of the trees?” 

“Easy, Harry. Easy.” 

“Well then, that’s our field.” 

“Listen, Harry. When you do land, no matter what happens, get 
out fast.” 

"You bet. I don’t like exploding gas.”” 

“Good boy. Remember, fellow. Fast. Fast.” 

Desperately Brubaker wanted to make one run along the field to 
check things for himself, but the remorseless glide kept dragging him 
down and he heard Joe's patient voice calling, “Harry, you better jet- 
tison that canopy right now.” 

“T forgot.” 

Like a schoolteacher with a child Joe said, “That was first on the 
check-off list. Did you hit those items, Harry?” 

“T got them all,” Harry said. 

“Field look OK?” 

“You pick ’em real good, son.” 

Those were the last words Harry said to his wingman for the ground 
was rushing up too fast and there was much work to do. Dropping his 
right wing to make the turn onto the field, he selected what looked like 
the clearest strip and lowered his flaps. Then, kicking off a little alti- 
tude by means of a side slip, he headed for the earth. Tensed almost 
to the shattering point, he held the great Banshee steady, tail down, 
heard a ripping sound, saw his right wing drop suddenly and tear away, 
watched a line of trees rush up at him and felt the final tragic collapse 
of everything. The impact almost tore the harness through his left 
shoulder socket but without this bracing he would surely have been 
killed. For an instant he thought the pain might make him faint, but 
the rich sweet smell of gasoline reached him and with swift planned 
motions he ripped himself loose from the smoking plane. But when he 
started to climb down he realized that his oxygen supply tube and his 
radio were still connected, just as Joe had warned. Laughing at himself 
he said, “Some guys you can’t tell anything.” With a powerful lurch 
he broke the cords and leaped upon Korean soil. 

He was in a rice field three miles from a village. Beyond lay other 


rice fields and many curious U-shaped houses of the Korean country- 
side, their roofs covered with snow. To the north were mountains, to 
the south a row of trees, while from the east came a hint of salt air 
telling him that the sea was not far distant. But even as he surveyed 
his field he started running clumsily from the plane and before he had 
run far it burst into flame and exploded with numerous small blasts 
which sent billows of smoke into the air, informing communists in the 
village that another American plane had crashed. “They'll be after me 
soon,” he thought and ran faster. 

Within a few steps he was soaked with sweat inside his poopy suit 
and his breath hurt as it fought its way into his lungs. But still he 
ran, his big boots sticking in snowy mud, his intolerable gear holding 
him back, Finally he had to rest and sat upon a mound of earth form- 
ing the bank of a wide ditch that ran along the western edge of the 
field, but when one foot went into the center of the ditch he drew back 
in disgust for the smell he stirred up told him this was used for storing 
sewage until it was placed upon the rice fields. The stench was great 
and he started to leave but across the field he saw two communist 
soldiers approach the burning jet with rifles. So he did not leave the 
ditch but hid behind the mound of earth and reached for the revolver 
which he had once fired nine times in practice. He inspected its un- 
familiar construction and remembered that it contained six bullets, 
to which he could add the twelve sewed onto his holster straps. “None 
to waste,” he said. 

Then one of the soldiers shouted that he had discovered the Ameri- 
can’s trail in the snow. The two men stopped, pointed almost direct- 
ly to where he hid and started for him, their rifles ready. 

At first he thought he would try to run down the ditch and hide 
in the line of trees but he realized the soldiers would intercept him 
before he could accomplish that. So he decided to stick it out where 
he was, and he hefted his revolver, for American pilots knew that if 
they were captured in this part of Korea they were usually shot. 

“TH wait till they reach that spot,” he said, indicating a muddy 
place. “Then I'll let ’em have It did not occur to him that he 
probably wouldn’t be able to hit a man ten feet away and that the spot 
he had selected was ridiculously remote, but fortunately he was not 
called upon to learn this ugly lesson, for as the two soldiers approached 
the point at which he was determined to fire, Joe's Banshee whirled out 
of the noonday sun and blasted the communists. Then, with a wailing 
cry, it screamed to rendezvous with Cag for the flight back to the Savo. 

From his filthy ditch, Harry watched the mysteriou 
stream out to sea and cried, “I'd sure like to be going 
were supreme in the sky, these rare, beautiful things, slim-lined, nose 
gently dipping, silver canopy shining in the sun. Once he had been part 
of those jets and now, huddling to earth, he was thankful that he had 
known the sweeping flight, the penetration of upper space, the roaring 
dive with Gs making his face heavy like a lion’s, and final exultant 
soaring back to unlimited reaches of the sky. Then, as they disap- 
peared completely, he pictured them entering the landing circle and 
he thought, “It would be fun, heading in toward Beer Barrel right 
now.” Then he dismissed the jets. 

He was determined to find a better refuge before new communists 
arrived, for the smell in this ditch was becoming too strong to tolerate, 
but when he did start to run toward the trees he saw four people 
standing there. Quickly he brandished his revolver at them, but they 
must have known he could not shoot them from so far for they stood 
impassively watching. 

They were the family from the nearest farm, a mother, father and 
two children, dressed in discarded uniforms and brandishing rakes. He 
stopped to see if they intended attacking him, but they remained still 
and he saw them not as Koreans but as the Japanese family that had in- 
truded upon his sulphur bath that morning in the Fuji-san and as an 
unbearable longing for his own wife and children possessed him and 
it was then—there in bright sunlight in the rice field—that he knew 
he would not see his family again. 

He was driven from this brief reflection by the arrival of more sol- 
diers. From the very trees to which he was heading appeared eleven 
guards, shouting in Korean, so he hastily dived back to his stinking 
ditch where they could not hit him. They launched a methodical en- 
circling attack but before they could bring him under fire four F4U’s 
appeared overhead, called in by Cag to protect the downed pilot until 
rescue operations could begin. 

Using Brubaker as their focus point, the slow propeller planes estab- 
lished a four-leaf clover in which each flew a big figure eight with such 
perfect timing as to have one plane coming in over Brubaker at all 
times, with alternate planes commanding different sectors of land so 
that no enemy dare approach. 

‘The very first run enabled the F4U men to spot the eleven commu- 
nists, and with sharp fire they tied the soldiers down. In the respite 
Brubaker thought, “With such cover a helicopter might make it,” and 
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of the Korean family. For one ghastly moment he thought 


two of the soldiers might have been children, but by then he was far 
Get thot successful look / away, roaring back into the four-leafed clover, 
with America’s largest 0 Sick, Harry Brubaker stood in the ditch and thought of his own 
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daughters, and his heavy body was cold with much sweat. 

He was standing thus when the helicopter appeared. It had lum- 
bered in from the scow, dodging ground fire and flying so low that a 
revolver bullet could have destroyed it, Smack in the middle of the 
rice field it landed and Mike Forney got out. He wore his green top 
hat, a new Baron von Richthofen scarf of Japanese silk and a carbine. 
Behind him stumbled sad-faced Nestor Gamidge, also with a carbine. 
Leaving Gamidge at the Forney ran across the rice field shout- 
ing, “Relax, Harry! Everything’s under control 

Brubaker shouted, “Better dodge and duck. 

s there a war goin’ on?” 

He pointed toward the trees and as he did so a volley of 

machine gun fire spattered the helicopter. Gamidge fell to the ground 
but rolled over several times and indicated that he was all right, but 
above his head the helicopter burst into flames. 
'y jumped into the ditch and turned back to watch the fire in 
No other copter would come onto this field. With flames of 
noon in their eyes the two men in the ditch looked at each other, 
unable to speak, Then slowly Mike pulled his right foot up. 

“Harry,” he asked, “Is this what I think it 

“Yep.” 

Scornfully he said, “You sure picked a wonderful place to fight a 
war.” Then he shrugged his shoulders and growled, “We might as 
well get Nestor in here. Three of us can stand those apes off for days.” 

He hefted his carbine nonchalantly and started across the rice field 
to convoy Gamidge but when the sallow-faced Kentuckian stood up, 
communist bullets chopped him in the chest and he fell. Mike, still 
wearing his green hat, blasted the line of trees in pathetic fury, for 
he must have known his carbine could not carry so far. Then he ran 
forward to where Nestor lay but soon he crawled back to the stinking 
ditch and tried not to look at Harry. 

Is he dead?” 

Yep. 

In silence the two men tried to build protection for their faces, but 
when they reached into the ditch for stones, an evil smell arose, so 
stared back at the ditch and muttered, “I could have 
” Then he said bitterly, “They were goin’ to give 


Nestor a medal 
"Why'd you bring the copter in here, Mike?” 
“T take care of my men, sir.” 
“How is it aboard the scow?” Brubaker phrased the question so as 

to imply that Forney would be returning there when this day was over. 


[t's fair, but carrier duty spoils you.” 
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“T liked the Savo,” Brubaker said, and when referring to himself he 
used the completed tense, surrendering hope. 

Forney caught this and said, “You know what kills me right now? 
Thinking of Kimiko going to bed with that ape from the Essex.”” 

“That would be tough,” Brubaker agreed. 

The two men looked up at the F4U’s and Forney asked, “How much 
longer will they be able to stay?” 

“Not long,” Harry replied. 

“Well, we got nothin’ to worry about. The jets’ll be back.” 

Harry said, “This morning I had a chance to watch jets in action. 
They're terrific.” 

“Look at those apes,” Mike said, pointing to where communists 
were starting to move in. From time to time accurate rifle fire pinked 
the top of the mound and Brubaker thought ruefully of people back 
in Denver who visualized communists as peasants with pitchforks who 
overran positions in mass attacks. 

“Those guys know what they're doing,” he said. 

“But they don’t know what they’re gonna meet!” Mike laughed. 
Then he suddenly looked at Harry and said, “Why didn’t you tell me 
you didn’t have a carbine.” And before Brubaker could stop him, he 
dashed across the rice field, grabbed Nestor Gamidge’s carbine and 
stripped the dead man of ammunition. Two F4U’s, seeing what Mike 
was doing, roared low and held the communists off while the [rishman 
dodged and ducked his way back to the ditch. 

“Boy, now they'll know something hit ’e 
the weapon into Harry’s hands. 

Realization that Mike intended to battle it out here made Harry 
shiver and he asked, You think there’s any chance they'd allow us 
to surrender?” 

"Those ape 


” he cried as he jammed 


Mike asked. 
The two Americans piled the last rocks before their faces and Har- 
ry asked, “Why do you hate them so mucl 
"Simple. One Sunday morning in the cathedral I heard the cardinal 
explain it all,” Mike said. A bullet zinged into the mud behind them 
and Mike grabbed Brubaker’s arm. “You understand, sir, I came out 
here to save you. I don’t want to die, There was a fightin’ chance or I 
wouldn’t have come. But now we're here, let's go down really swing- 

in’.” 
He watched one of the communists ereep forward for a better shot. 
“Don’t fire ton soon at these apes,” he whispered. He kept his hand 
ates. Then, just as the enemy sol- 
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re the lieutenant had gone off his rock 
g he could do about it so he laughe« 
same way, T couldn't fight these apes without my green hat 

“Why do you wear that?” Harry asked. 

“T want people to know I’m around.” 

“That’s what you told the captain. But what's the real dope?” 

ike stopped, looked frankly at Brubaker and said, “When I was a 
kid we lived . . 2” He stopped abruptly and asked, ‘Tell me the truth, 
sir, wasn’t that captain a pathetic ap 
Phe way he used windmill all the time.” 

"Tn about three minutes now,” Mike said, pointing to the trees. 
The communists moved slowly and with deliberate plan, Fo 
them came in from the south, three from the mountain quarter. 

gonna keep my eye on those four out there,” Mi 

Some minutes passed and there was a flurry of fire from the 
soldiers in the mountain quarter but Forney 
And he was right, for the other four lunged forward 
run the ditch. Calmly Mike and Harry waited until the communists 
were close upon them. Then they started to fire rapidly. The com- 
munists fired back but Mike yelled, “They're crumblin’,” and he 
chopped them down. 

"That'll take care of the boys,” he shouted. “Now bring on the 
men.” But as he turned to congratulate Brubaker an unseen commu- 
nist who had sneaked in from the sea quarter hurled two grenades 
into the ditch. One of them Mike managed to throw back but as he 
lifted the second it exploded and tore him apart. His body. motivated 
by the driving forces that had occupied his mind, stumbled forward 
toward the unseen enemy and pitched into the snow. 
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THE BRIDGES 


Now the sky was empty and the helicopter stood burned out in the 
rice field and in the ditch there was no one beside him. Harry Bru- 
baker, a twenty-nine-year-old lawyer from Denver, Colorado, was 
alone in a spot he had never intended to defend in a war he had not 
understood. In his home town at that moment the University of 
Colorado was playing Denver in their traditional basketball game. The 
stands were crowded with more than 8,000 people and not one of them 
gave a damn about Korea. In San Francisco a group of men were fin- 
ishing dinner and because the Korean war was a vulnerable topic, 
they laid plans to lambaste it from one end of the country to the oth- 
er, but none of them really cared about the war or sought to compre- 
hend it. And in New York thousands of Americans were crowding 
into the nightclubs where the food was good and the wine expensive, 
but hardly anywhere in the city except in a few homes whose men 
were overseas was there even an echo of Korea, 

But Harry Brubaker was in Kore med with two carbines. He 
was no longer afraid nor was he resentful. This was the war he had 
been handed by his nation and in the noonday sun he had only one 
thought: he was desperately in love with his wife and kids and he 
wanted to see them one more time. 

The memory of his family was too much to bear and for an instant 
he pressed his right hand across his eyes and thought, “The girls will 
be in the garden now. . . .” 

He did not complete the picture for the hidden communist who 
had tossed the grenades had remained close and now with one care- 
fully planned shot sped a bullet directly through the right hand that 
covered the American's face. In that millionth of a second, while ten 
slim Banshees roared in from the sea to resume command of the sky, 
Harry Brubaker understood in some fragmentary way the purpose of 
his being in Korea. But the brief knowledge served no purpose, for the 
next instant he plunged face down into the ditch. 

Through the long afternoon that followed, Admiral Tarrant haunt- 
ed his telephone, waiting word of the miracle that would save his son. 
When Mike Forney left the scow with his helicopter, the admiral had 
said, “Well, Mike’ll get him.” Then the leader of the F4U’s reported 
the copter burning. 

Now, from the clande: 
facts: “Jet plane cras 
communist troops.” 

Shaken, the le hard-bitten admiral left flag plot and walked 
gravely to his tiny room, for he knew that he must report these facts 
to Nancy Brubaker, in Yokosuka, But as he stared at the paper he 
asked, “How do you explain to a wife that her husband has died for 
his nation? How do you tell that to a wor with two children?” And 
he thought of his own wife, sitting somewhere in a dark room knit- 
ting a child’s garment . . . but it was already more than seven feet long. 

The job was too much for him, Latet, maybe, he would know what 
to write. Then he thought of the Cag, who had led this ill-starred 
mission. He burned with fury and summoned the Cag to him, lashing 
at the bullet-headed commander a: as he appeared, 

“Why was Brubaker abandoned 

Cag’s eyes were red and tired from too much flying but he controlled 
his nerves and said, “We kept an air cap over him.” 

“Tf one helicopter crashed, why didn’t you send another?” 

“Sir, it’s not my job to dispatch copters. You ask for volunteers. 
And there are never enough Mike Forneys. 

“How was Brubaker hit in the first place?” 

“He was working over the dumps.” 

The admiral pounced on this. “What was he doing at the dumps?” 

Patiently Cag explained. "Before we took off we agreed. If we get 
the bridges, we expend our ammo on the dumps.” 

Icily, from the empty bitterness of his bosom, the old man asked, 
“Was that wis 

Cag had taken enough. He'd stood this angry old tyrant long 
enough and there was no promotion in the n that would make him 
take any more. “Admiral,” he said grimly, “this was a good mission, 
We did everything just right. I put Brubaker in charge of the third 
division because I could trust him to fly low and bore in with his 
bombs. He did just that.” 

Cag, trembling with anger, rushed on, “Admiral, everybody in the 
air group knows that you selected Brubaker as your special charge. 
You do that on every command and we know why you do it. Some kid 
your own boy’s age. So today I led your boy to death. But it was a 
zood mission. We did everything just right. And it was your boy who 
helped destroy the bridges. Admiral, if my eyes are red it’s for that 
kid. Because he was mine too. And I lost him.” 

The old man stood there, staring stonily at the shaking commander 
with the bullet head while Cag shot the works. “I don’t care any 
longer what kind of fitness report you turn in on me because this 
was a good mission, It was a good mission.” Without saluting he 
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stormed from flag country, his fiery steps echoing as he stamped away. 

For many hours the admiral remained alone. Then toward morning 
he heard the anti-submarine patrol go out and as the engines roared 
he asked, “Why is America lucky enough to have such men? They 
leave this tiny ship and fly against the enemy. Then they must seek 
the ship, lost somewhere on the sea. And when they find it, they have 
to land upon its pitching deck. Where did we get such men?” 

He went out to watch the launching of the dawn strike. As streaks 
of light appeared in the east, pilots came on deck. Bundled like ani- 
mals awakened from hibernation, they waddled purposefully to their 
jets. The last to climb aboard was Cag, stocky and round like a snow- 
ball. He checked each jet, then studied his own. Finally, as if there 
were nothing more he could do, he scrambled into his plane and 
waited. Majestically, the task force turned into the wind, the bull 
horn jangled and a voice in the gloom cried, “Launch jets.” 

Admiral Tarrant watched them go, two by two from the lashing 
catapult, planes of immortal beauty whipping into the air with flame 
and fury upon them. They did not-waste fuel orbiting but screamed 
to the west, seeking new bridges in Korea. 
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she cracks a bull whip around. And when she went down to the 
beach one afternoon with Robert Wagner, costar in her new film, 
Twelve Mile Reef, she romped in and out of the water, getting 
thoroughly ducked, publicly kissed and attractively wet (see cover). 

Starting in the movies as a demure little girl of 11, Terry went on 


Ge WADF wchah to play tempting little baggages in high-brow melodramas (Come 
aaelacried acerca Back, Litile Sheba) Now at 24 her admirers say sheis being groomed 
in Man on a Tightrope, to challenge Marilyn Monroe. Terry can't see this at all. ‘“Mari- 
ieikape ep for oer gases lyn,” she explains, “is an indoor girl and I am an outdoor girl.” 
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A DEER, AGED ONE HALF HOUR 


all. Th 
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Just horse sense to remember... 


od 


eee A 


peer 


it’s always winter in your refrigerator... 


- 
that’s why Ballantine Beer is deep-brewed for Flavor that 


Beer is usually yf 


at 35° to 42° Fahrenheit. 


chill can't kill 


How cold do you like your beer? 
Good and cold, if you're like most 
people. Here’s beer you ean chill to 
your heart’s content. 


Ballantine Beer is deep-brewed 
from the world’s choicest grains and 
hops to hold its flavor at whatever 
temperature you like best! 


BALLANTINE BEER ~@- 


Wee P, Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N, J. 


Nothing—no, nothing— 
beats better taste! 


You know, yourself, you smoke for en- 
joyment. And you get enjoyment only 
from the taste of a cigarette, 


‘ ; Luckies taste better. You can even see 
why when you strip the paper from a 
Lucky by tearing down the seam, 


You see that your Lucky remains a 
perfect cylinder of fine tobacco—long 
strands of fine, mild, good-tasting to- 
bacco. Yes, L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike 
means fine tobacco—in a cigarette that's 
made better to taste better. 


So, for the thing you want most in a 
cigarette ... for better taste... 


Be Happy-GO LUCKY! 


ster ta Mins TO ee tin 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 


CIGARETTES 
a 


